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Youth  and  guns: 
a murderous  mix 

Homicide  arrest  rates  suggest 
lethal  trend  in  resolving  disputes 
among  under-1 8-year-olds 


Charges  fly  as  chemical 
& stun  gun  lead  to  flame 


Young  people  have  increasing  ac- 
cess to  lethal  firearms  and  are  more 
likely  than  ever  to  use  them  to  settle 
disputes,  and  the  trend  has  resulted  in 
an  1 1,7-percent  increase  in  the  arrest 
rates  of  persons  under  18  for  murder 
and  non-negligent  homicide  since  1984 
— even  though  the  population  of  un- 
der-1 8-year-olds  declined  by  12  per- 
cent during  the  1980's. 

These  conclusions  are  contained  in 
a report  released  last  month  by  the 
Crime  Control  Institute,  which  analyzed 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  and  FBI  data  to 
determine  that  the  rate  of  arrest  for 
homicide  of  persons  aged  10  through 
18  more  than  doubled  from  1984  to 
1989,  even  though  youth  arrests  rates 
for  rape,  robbery  and  all  other  offenses 
changed  only  slightly  during  the  same 
period. 

“These  findings  strongly  suggest, 
but  do  not  prove,  rapidly  increasing 
gun  use  among  teenagers,”  said  Dr. 
Lawrence  W.  Sherman,  the  University 
of  Maryland  criminologist  and  presi- 
dent of  the  institute,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  report.  "The  fact  that 
homicide  has  increased  dramatically 
while  other  kinds  of  violent  crime  have 
remained  stable  suggests  that  the  con- 
sequences of  violent  acts  have  become 
more  serious.  The  most  likely  reason 
seems  to  be  greater  gun  use,  since  guns 
are  demonstrably  more  lethal  than  other 
weapons.” 

The  report,  titled  “Youth  and  Mur- 
der in  the  1980's,”  outlined  several 
disturbing  trends.  It  noted  that  not  only 
are  guns  more  available^ to  youths  than 
ever  before,  but  the  guns  obtained  by 
youths  have  greater  firepower.  It  noted 
that  recent  deaths  of  bystanders  in  the 
New  York  City  were  almost  all  com- 
mitted with  semiautomatic  weapons. 

"Such  pistols  shoot  greater  num- 
bers of  bullets  per  incident,  with  greater 
velocity  for  penetrating  walls  and  trav- 
eling greater  distances.  Even  with  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  incidents  of 
youths  shooting  guns,  the  increased 
firepower  could  result  in  increased 
numbers  of  homicides,”  the  report  said. 

The  report  also  noted  that  while 
many  states  changed  their  laws  regard- 
ing the  prosecution  of  youths  for  homi- 


cide rather  than  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  trend  could  not  account  for  the  rapid 
increase  in  homicide  arrests.  The  laws 
began  to  change  in  the  late  1970's,  and 
the  homicide  arrest  rates  for  persons 
age  10- 18  declined  from  1980  to  1984. 

“These  figures  support  what  many 
observers  of  underclass  neighborhoods 
have  been  saying,"  said  Sherman. 
“Arguments  that  were  once  settled  with 
fists  or  even  knives  are  now  settled  with 
guns,  and  perhaps  increasingly  with 
semiautomatic  pistols  shooting  more 
bullets.  Greater  availability  of  more 
lethal  weapons  seems  to  be  the  best 
theory  to  explain  these  trends.” 

The  report  cautioned  that  there  is  no 
“direct  evidence... not  even  an  increase 
in  homicide  among  young  people"  to 
support  its  conclusions,  however,  the 
authors  based  their  premise  on  homi- 
cide arrest  data  from  the  FBI  i n propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  of  youths  ages  10- 
18  in  the  U.S.  population  as  reported  by 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  It  found  that 
the  rate  of  murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter  arrests  of  persons  10-18 
declined  during  the  early  1980’s,  but 
since  1 984,  it  increased  by  1 1 7 percent. 
The  net  overall  increase  during  the 
decade  of  the  1980’s  was  65  percent. 

The  report  emphasized  that  the 
"skyrocketing”  increase  in  the  youth 
homicide  arrest  rate  has  occurred  at  a 
time  when  arrests  for  rape,  robbery  and 
all  offenses  committed  by  that  age  group 
have  declined.  Overall  arrests  in  the 
age  group  rose  by  only  8 percent,  the 
report  said. 

The  report  suggested  that  a pre- 
dicted decline  in  crime  due  to  the  aging 
of  the  U.S.  population  is  unlikely  to 
occur  with  regard  to  homicide  rates 
“The  increasing  murderousness  of 
young  people  seems  to  be  more  than 
making  up  for  their  declining  presence 
in  the  population.  While  persons  in  this 
age  group  dropped  from  1 5 percent  of 
the  population  in  1980  to  12  percent  in 
1989,  their  ratio  of  arrests  per  100 
murders  rose  from  7.5  to  10.2  [per- 
cent],” the  report  stated 

In  1980,  the  estimated  under- 18 
population  was  3 1 .9  million,  with  1 ,742 
arrested  on  homicide  charges,  or  a rate 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

The  president  of  the  company  that 
manufactures  a chemical  deterrent 
known  as  Cap-  Stun  has  charged  that  an 
incident  in  which  New  York  City  po- 
lice officers  sprayed  the  substance  on 
an  emotionally  disturbed  boy,  then  used 
an  electronic  stun  gun  on  him  — caus- 
ing the  substance  to  ignite  and  severely 
bum  the  youth  — was  an  attempt  or- 
chestrated by  a competing  firm  and  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  to 
discredit  his  company. 

Both  the  competitor,  Def-Tec  Corp., 
the  Rock  Creek.  Ohio-based  firm  best 
known  as  the  developer  of  chemical 
Mace,  and  the  NYPD  deny  the  charges 
brought  by  Luckey  Police  Products 
president  Gardner  “Chip”  Whitcomb, 
who  said  he  is  considering  legal  action 
as  a result  of  the  incident 

"We've  established  that  | the  inci- 
dent] was  a setup  and  was  deliberately 
staged  in  a conspiracy  with  Def-Tec  for 
the  promotion  of  their  new  product," 
Whitcomb  told  LEN.  “We  have  the 
facts  on  it  and  are  ready  to  present  it  in 
any  forum  that's  necessary  .” 

The  controversy  began  shortly  after 
Aug.  9.  the  day  New  York  City  police 
officers  responded  to  a call  from  the 
mother  of  an  emotionally  disturbed  14- 
year-old  in  Brooklyn.  When  officers 
arrived,  the  youth  had  armed  himself 
with  two  knives  and  a hammer.  Emer- 
gency Service  Unit  (ESU)  officers  at- 
tempted to  restrain  the  boy,  but  the 
youth  lunged  at  them  and  was  sprayed 
with  Cap-Stun,  a compound  made  with 
the  chemical  oleoresin  capsicum,  that 

Going  mobile: 


New  Jersey  Gov.  Jim  Florio  an- 
nounced Aug.  27  that  the  State  Police 
and  three  counties  will  be  the  recipients 
of  $2  million  in  Federal  funds  that  will 
allow  for  the  development  of  an  en- 
hanced 9 1 1 emergency  system,  includ- 
ing the  nation's  first  cellular  91 1 num- 
ber which  will  enable  motorists  with 
vehicles  equipped  with  cellular  phone 
units  to  summon  emergency  help  rap- 
idly. 

“This  program  is  part  of  a larger 
statewide  initiative  to  bring  emergency 
91 1 services  to  every  New  Jersey  resi- 
dent," the  Governor  stated. 

Cellular91 1 will  allow  motorists  to 
make  quick  emergency  calls  to  one  of 
three  regional  centers  that  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  operating  in  the  spring  of 
1991,  and  will  be  financed  by  $210,000 
awarded  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Po- 
lice. A $500,000  consolidated  Public 
Safety  Answering  Point  (PSAP)  will  be 
developed  in  Paramus  and  will  cover 
all  of  Bergen  County.  Existing  centers 
located  in  Gloucester  and  Hunterdon 
counties  will  upgrade  their  current 
equipment  to  an  enhanced  91 1 system, 
at  a cost  of  $617,000  and  $364,000, 
respectively.  An  additional  $309,000 
will  fund  project  management,  research 


is  used  to  control  emotionally  disturbed 
suspects. 

When  Cap-Stun  failed  to  subdue  the 
boy,  officers  used  a stun  gun  on  the 
youth.  The  electrical  charge  generated 
by  the  stun  gun  apparently  ignited  the 
chemical,  severely  burning  the  youth's 
head  and  back.  The  unidentified  boy 
was  treated  for  first-  and  second-degree 
bums.  Wallpaper  and  a shower  curtain 
in  the  apartment  also  burned. 

No  charges  arc  being  contemplated 
against  any  of  the  officers  at  the  scene 
of  the  incident,  according  to  Kathy 
Healey,  a spokeswoman  for  Brooklyn 
District  Attorney  Charles  Hynes. 

The  day  after  the  incident.  Police 
Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  ordered 
that  the  department's  recently  acquired 
supply  of  Cap-Stun  be  removed  from 
the  police  arsenal.  The  NYPD  had  used 
the  substance  effectively  about  seven 
times,  according  to  both  Whitcomb  anti 
an  NYPD  source.  Mace,  which  was 
developed  by  Def-Tec,  is  routinely  used 
by  the  NYPD  to  restrain  out-of-control 
suspects. 

Whitcomb  added  that  no  similar 
incidents  involving  Cap-Stun.  which  is 
used  by  1,100  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies  including  the  FBI,  have  been 
reported  in  the  14  years  since  the 
Oakland  Park,  Fla.,  company  devel- 
oped the  substance.  None  of  the  other 
agencies  that  use  Cap-Stun  have  re- 
moved it  from  their  arsenals,  added 
Whitcomb. 

Whitcomb  sent  out  letters  to  all  of 
his  customers,  advising  them  of  the 
incident  and  charging  that  it  was  “de- 


and  evaluation  of  the  system.  The  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admini- 
stration will  administer  the  Federal 
funds  used  in  the  project 

The  PSAP  centers  will  provide  auto- 
matic displays  of  the  calling  party's 
telephone  number  and  address.  They 
will  also  offer  routing  capable  of  trans- 
mitting a 91  I call  from  a central  office 
to  a designated  PSAP,  as  well  as  com- 


Many  tens  of  thousands  of  ordinary 
American  citizens  have  heeded  Presi- 
dent George  Bush's  orders  to  mobilize 
reserve  military  units  and  have  reported 
to  active  duty  in  the  face  of  the  continu- 
ing Persian  Gulf  crisis,  including  an 
unknown  number  of  police  officers. 

Police  agencies  contacted  by  LEN 
say  that  whi  le  some  of  thci  r o wn  troops 
have  exchanged  their  police  uniforms 
for  battle  fatigues,  the  call-up  has  not 
yet  affected  manpower  levels  or  the 
ability  to  fight  crime.  However,  some 
departments  are  developing  contin- 
gency plans  just  in  case  the  largest 


liberately  staged  in  conspiracy  with  EXsf- 
Tcc  in  a last-ditch  effort  to  discredit 
Cap-Stun  and  promote  their  new  Pep- 
per Mace,  as  reported  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  NYPD  " Whitcomb  said 
three  NYPD  officers  knowledgeable  of 
the  incident,  but  not  present  at  the  scene, 
called  him  with  their  claims.  Whitcomb 
declined  to  identify  them. 

“Quite  frankly,  they're  scared  for 
their  lives.”  he  said.  “They  just  couldn’t 
live  with  the  knowledge  of  what  had 
happened." 

Whitcomb  said  he  has  tried  to  con- 
fer with  NYPD  officials  "without  any 
success  at  all.” 

In  the  statement  to  customers, 
Whitcomb  said  the  company  had  “never 
had  a problem  with  flammability  inour 
history"  und  that  Cap-Stun  is  “less  Hum- 
mable than  most  domestic  aerosols  used 
daily  in  our  homes.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  ignite  Cap-Stun  with  a lit  ciga- 
rette. You  have  to  deliberately  spray 
into  an  open  flame  or  sprinkler  at  u 
distance  of  from  six  inches  to  two  feel 
to  cause  ignition.  The  flume  does  not 
follow  back  to  the  canister  ” 

Whitcomb  added  that  users  of  the 
product  have  known  if  was  flammable. 
"Anything  with  isopropyl  alcohol  [used 
as  a propellant  in  Cap-Stun]  is  flam- 
mable.” he  said 

The  directions  included  with  Cap- 
Stun  also  warn  about  its  flammability 
and  advise  users  to  keep  it  away  from 
fire  or  flames.  NYPD  officials  “were 
made  aware  of  the  fact  (hat  this  product 
was  flammable,  despite  their  protesta- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


911 

putcr-aided  dispatch  to  increase  effi- 
ciency and  accuracy  of  response.  All 
county,  slate  and  local  roadways  will 
appear  on  a computerized  map  that  wil  I 
graphically  display  every  location  in 
the  state. 

The  new  equipment  is  scheduled  to 
be  installed  by  the  end  of  this  year  in  the 
Gloucester  and  Bergen  PSAP’s,  and  in 
Bergen  County  by  December  1991 


deployment  of  U.S.  military  troops  since 
the  Vietnam  War  snags  efforts  to  con- 
tain the  war  on  crime  here  at  home. 

San  Diego,  Calif,  police  spokes- 
man Dave  Cohen  told  LEN  that  depart- 
ment officials  have  identified  7 1 of  the 
department’s  1,850  police  officers  as 
military  reservists  who  could  be  called 
to  duty  and  police  planners  are  explor- 
ing “possible  avenues  of  approach” 
should  all  those  be  ordered  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

“We’re  fairly  short-handed  as  it  is," 
said  Cohen.  ”If  fighting  breaks  out.  [the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“All  of  the  various  electronic  tools  that  are 
at  our  disposal  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
patrol  car.  The  toughest  thing  we  find  right 
now  is  finding  room  for  the  officer.” 

Rick  Owens  of  the  Idaho  State  Police,  commenting  on 
the  latest  addition  to  the  trooper's  arsenal,  dashboard-mounted 
video  equipment  for  recording  drunken-driving  stops.  (3:3) 


NJ  to  set  up  cellular 


PD's  brace  for  personnel 
dip  from  reserve  call-up 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — State  trooper  Gerard 
Dowd,  28,  was  killed  Sept.  12  in  a 
collision  between  his  cruiser  and  a clam 
truck  while  Dowd  was  responding  to  a 
domestic  dispute  call. 

MAINE  — Eight  attempted  child  ab- 
ductions since  July  appear  to  be  iso- 
lated cases,  according  to  police  from  17 
agencies  that  have  shared  information. 
Investigators  decided  against  forming 
a joint  task  force. 

MARYLAND  — Religious  and  ethnic- 
hate  crimes  in  the  state  jumped  from 
398  in  1986  to  686  in  1989,  according 
to  state  police.  Police  say  the  increase  is 
due  to  better  reporti  ng.  but  the  N A ACP 
contends  that  it  offers  proof  of  renewed 
hostility  against  minorities. 

The  doubled  price  of  methadone  — to 
$74  per  quart  — will  cost  the  state  and 
the  city  of  Baltimore  $ 1 50,000  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  Officials  say  the  increase 
will  not  mean  a cut  in  heroin  treatment 
at  10  centers,  but  could  spell  an  end  to 
program  expansions . 

NEW  JERSEY  — Gov.  JimFlorio  has 
denied  a request  by  the  state's  police 
chiefs  association  to  appoint  a special 
prosecutor  in  the  case  of  the  April  10 
slaying  of  a black  Tcancck  teen-ager  by 
a white  police  officer.  The  Governor 
said  a second  grand  jury  investigation 
led  by  Attorney  General  Robert  Del 
Tufo  will  suffice. 

NEW  YORK — A state  appellate  court 
ruled  Sept.  17  that  the  New  York  City 
Police  Deportment  must  enforce  a court 
order  to  keep  black  demonstrators  at 
least  50  feet  away  from  two  Korean- 
owned  grocery  stores  in  Brooklyn, 
which  have  been  the  focus  of  a tense 
eight-month  dispute.  Police  officials 
hud  originally  declined  to  enforce  the 
court  order,  saying  that  to  do  so  would 
only  heighten  tensions. 

New  York  City  Transit  Authority  offi- 
cials have  approved  a $ 10- million  plan 
to  correct  chronic  weaknesses  in  the 
Transit  Police  radio  system  that  have 
reportedly  endangered  officers  and 
enabled  subway  criminals  to  escape. 
The  plan,  which  includes  replacing  all 
2,625  portable  police  radios  with  more 
powerful  models,  is  said  to  be  a “quick 
fix"  until  the  Transit  Authority  finds 
the  money  for  a major  overhaul,  which 
could  cost  up  to  $100  million. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Pittsburgh  Po- 
lice Chief  Mayer  Dc  Roy  has  said  a 
team  of  officers  should  be  trained  to 
handle  hostage  incidents,  after  an  inci- 
dent in  which  a 30-year-old  man  shot 
himself  to  death  after  holding  police  at 
bay.  The  Police  Department’s  hostage 
expert  retired  and  was  not  replaced. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Edmund  Culhane 
Jr.  51,  was  sworn  in  Sept.  19  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Police.  He  re- 
places Walter  Stone,  79,  who  resigned 
after  29  years  in  office. 

VERMONT — Orange  County  Sheriff 
Dwight  Garry  Townsend  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI  for  possibly  tap- 
ing private  telephone  conversations  in 
his  office.  Townsend,  who  lives  in  a 


house  attached  to  the  county  jail,  denies 
the  allegation. 

State  officials  say  a 30-percent  decrease 
in  the  slate’s  share  of  Federal  asset- 
forfeiture  funds  will  likely  weaken  anti- 
drug operations  in  the  state. 


ALABAMA  — An  extortion  case 
against  Sgt.  Donald  Smitherman,  chief 
of  the  Mobile  County  sheriffs  vice 
squad,  has  gone  before  a Federal  grand 
jury  Smitherman,  49,  was  suspended 
without  pay  after  being  charged  with 
taking  $80,000  since  1986  to  protect  a 
prostitution  ring 

ARKANSAS  — Ashley  County  Sher- 
iff James  Robinson  was  sentenced  ear- 
lier this  month  to  46  months  in  prison. 
He  was  convicted  in  June  on  charges  of 
abusing  prisoners. 

FLORIDA  — Starting  Oct.  1,  drivers  in 
the  state  who  are  arrested  for  drunken 
driving  or  who  refuse  to  take  a blood, 
breath  or  urine  test  will  have  their  li- 
censes seized  on  the  spot. 

GEORGIA  — A city  panel  is  investi- 
gating the  operations  and  morale  of  the 
Macon  Police  Department,  after  a judge 
rejected  Police  Chief  Jim  Brooks’s 
contention  that  the  panel  lacked  the 
authority  to  conduct  the  probe. 

Gilmer  County  Sheriff  Larry  Henson 
was  among  several  county  officials 
arrested  earlier  this  month  on  charges 
of  taking  payoffs  to  protect  a drug  lab. 
Also  charged  were  County  Commis- 
sioner Charles  Aaron  and  sheriffs 
deputies  Steve  and  Alex  Henson. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Pete  Bowen,  46,  has 
been  named  as  police  chief  of  Colum- 
bus, ending  a seven-month  search. 
Bowen,  who  was  promoted  from  chief 
of  detectives,  takes  over  the  $31,000-a- 
year  chiefs  job  on  Oct.  1 

Lucedale  Police  Chief  Doyle  Jones  was 
fired  Sept.  5 by  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
amid  complaints  that  a botched  drug 
raid  was  racially  motivated.  Jones  has 
denied  the  racial  implications. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  hazard- 
ous waste  cleanup  unit  at  the  Cherry 
Point  Marine  Air  Station  was  called  in 
when  a Craven  County  sheriff  s deputy 
found  five  barrels  believed  to  contain 
chemical  wastes.  The  unit  was  sent 
back  to  its  base  when  the  substance 
tunred  out  to  be  pig  slop. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Ronald  Al- 
ford, 46,  has  been  named  commander 
of  the  state  Highway  Patrol.  The  23- 
year  patrol  veteran  replaces  J.  H.  Lanier, 
who  quit  Aug.  4 amid  accusations  that 
he  helped  a former  FBI  agent  beat  a 
drunken-dri  ving  charge . 

Charles  Austin  has  been  named  as  the 
first  black  police  chief  of  Columbia. 

Horry  County  officials  say  a 9 1 1 emer- 
gency telephone  system  should  be 
working  by  Oct.  1.  The  system  was 
delayed  for  a year  because  some  local 
streets  had  no  names  to  log  into  the 
system’s  computer. 


TENNESSEE  — Six  drug-sniffing  dogs 
graduating  from  a Public  Service 
Commission  training  course  sat  out  their 
commencement  ceremony  when  a fight 
almost  broke  out  between  the  dogs.  The 
dogs  were  forced  to  sit  in  patrol  cars 
while  their  handlers  attended  theevent. 

Assistant  Police  Chief  Vernon  Young 
ofSmyma resigned  Sept.  19in  the  face 
of  accusations  that  he  tried  to  blackmail 
a woman  into  having  sex. 


INDIANA — Tippecanoe  County  will 
launch  91 1 emergency  telephone  ser- 
vice by  January  1992,  officials  say.  The 
cost  of  87  cents  per  phone  line  per 
month  will  be  assessed  starting  in  the 
fall  of  1991 

KENTUCKY  — Fayette  County  offi- 
cials have  unveiled  a plan  that  will  get 
drug  offenders  into  court  within  35 
days  of  arrest.  The  plan  is  based  on 
faster  analysis  of  drug  tests. 

Lancaster  Police  Sgt.  Jerry  Vance,  who 
was  recently  reinstated  after  being  fired 
for  sexual  harassment,  has  been  fired 
again.  Vance  is  now  accused  of  physi- 
cally and  verbally  assaulting  a prisoner 
on  July  1,  according  to  officials. 

MICHIGAN  — The  first  runners  in  a 
700- mile  Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run 
for  the  Special  Olympics  arrived  in 
Detroit  Sept.  21.  The  fund-raising  run 
began  in  Copper  Harbor,  the  state's 
northernmost  locality,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior 

Bobby  Lee  Harris,  37,  has  been  charged 
with  the  attempted  murder  of  Allegan 
County  Deputy  Sheriff  Robert  Drew, 
after  allegedly  beating  the  deputy  with 
his  nightstick.  Drew,  who  had  recently 
returned  to  work  after  recovering  from 
brain  surgery,  was  listed  in  fair  condi- 
tion with  facial  wounds  from  the  attack. 

A five-month  special  patrol  of  Inter- 
state 75  near  Saginaw  has  cut  the  aver- 
age speed  of  75  percent  of  motorists  to 
70  miles  per  hour  — down  from  7 1 
m.p.h.  in  1989,  according  to  State  Po- 
lice officials. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  Huntington 
Police  Department’s  three-horse 
mounted  patrol  may  be  the  only  such 
unit  in  the  country  that  boasts  the  off- 
spring of  a former  Triple  Crown-win- 
ning thoroughbred.  A Rochester,  N.Y., 
family  donated  Dancing  Private  — the 
son  of  1978  Triple  Crown  winner  Af- 
firmed— because  the  chestnut  gelding 
was  “too  laid  back”  for  racing,  an  offi- 
cial said. 

Bluefield  city  officials  have  approved  a 
midnight-to-6  A.M.  curfew  for  minors, 
following  complaints  from  merchants 
about  loitering  youths.  The  curfew  will 
not  apply  to  those  youths  in  the  com- 
pany of  adults,  or  those  en  route  to 
church,  civic  meetings  or  jobs. 

WISCONSIN  — A state  appellate  court 
has  upheld  a prison  ban  on  kissing  and 
hugging  between  inmates  of  the  same 
sex  Randolph  Whiting,  an  inmate  who 
was  disciplined  in  1987  for  kissing  and 
hugging  his  brother-in-law,  said  the 
ban  violated  his  right  to  free  speech. 


KANSAS  — State  Highway  Patrol 
officials  say  the  patrol  will  soon  hire  20 
new  troopers.  Training  is  due  to  begin 
Oct.  15,  and  end  in  February  1991. 

MINNESOTA  — State  officials  said 
up  to  7,500  non-dangerous  criminals 
could  be  sent  to  “20th  century  chain 
gang”  programs  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  in  an  effort  to  reduce  prison  over- 
crowding. More  than  2,500  inmates, 
mostly  males,  joined  the  1 2-member 
work  crews  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
saving  counties  an  estimated  $500,000. 

Philip  Lewis  Cole,  30,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  life  plus  30  years  for  the 
slaying  last  December  of  Hastings  po- 
lice officer  Michael  Hogan. 

NEBRASKA  — Prompted  by  a rise  in 
gang  activity,  Omaha  School  District 
officials  have  implemented  new  guide- 
lines, including  bans  on  certain  hair  and 
clothing  styles,  to  help  principals  de- 
tect gang  members.  Repeat  violators 
face  suspension  or  expulsion. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — A judge  has 
ruled  that  people  arrested  for  drynken 
driving  must  be  jailed  until  their  blood- 
alcohol  level  drops  to  .05  percent.  Ear- 
lier this  month,  a DWI  defendant  posted 
bail  and  was  freed,  then  got  rearrested 
for  drunken  driving  12  minutes  later. 


NEW  MEXICO  — The  board  of  the 
Albuquerque  police  union  is  consider- 
ing whether  to  take  action  against  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  student 
newspaper  for  a series  of  cartoons 
lampooning  the  police.  The  cartoonist, 
James  Martinez,  said  the  gibes  were 
inspired  by  several  fatal  shootings  by 
police  in  the  past  few  years. 

TEXAS  — The  Houston  City  Council 
plans  to  lobby  the  Legislature  for  a law 
that  would  impose  a seven-day  waiting 
period  for  people  buying  handguns  in 
the  city.  Gun  lobbyists  have  twice 
thwarted  a similar  effort  in  Fort  Worth. 

Lieut.  Ralph  Mendoza,  37,  has  been 
named  as  the  first  Hispanic  deputy 
police  chief  in  Fort  Worth.  Mendoza, 
who  heads  the  Youth  Division,  was 
reportedly  chosen  over  several  captains. 

Tarrant  County  Jail  officials  have  prom- 
ised to  reconsider  a plan  to  issue  color- 
coded  wristbands  to  homosexual  in- 
mates. Authorities  said  the  move  was 
intended  to  protect  gays  in  custody,  but 
gay-rights  activists  protested  that  the 
wristbands  would  be  an  invitation  to 
abuse. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  state  awarded 
$22.2  million  in  crime  prevention  and 
education  grants  to  law  enforcement 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  including  funds 
to  establish  two  new  DNA-testing  labo- 
ratories in  Dallas  and  Harris  counties. 


Ex-convict  Carl  Wayne  Bunion,  who 
allegedly  killed  Houston  police  officer 
James  Irby  during  a traffic  stop,  will  be 
tried  in  Fredericksburg,  after  State 
District  Judge  Bill  Harmon  oiled  that 
pre-trial  publicity  made  it  impossible 
for  Bunton  to  get  a fair  trial  in  larger 
metropolitan  areas.  Lawyers  for  Bun- 
ton  say,  however,  that  Fredericksburg 
is  “too  conservative." 


CALIFORNIA  — The  blood-alcohol 
limit  for  boaters  will  drop  to  .08  percent 
— the  same  as  for  vehicle  drivers — on 
Jan.  1,  under  a bill  signed  Sept.  6 by 
Gov.  George  Deukmejian. 

Los  Angeles  gang  members  deliber- 
ately shot  a two-year-old  boy  playing  in 
his  front  yard  Sept.  13.  The  boy,  Jon- 
athon Fabian,  was  in  critical  condition 
with  a stomach  wound.  Police  said  the 
boy  did  not  appear  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
crossfire  or  a stray  bullet,  but  they  could 
offer  no  motive.  “I  don’t  know  if  it  was 
fun  target  practice  or  what,”  said  Sher- 
iffs Det.  Craig  Ditsch. 

HAWAII — In  1989,  Honolulu  ranked 
last  of  35  of  the  nation’s  largest  cities  in 
terms  of  aggravated  assaults  and  at- 
tempted assaults,  according  to  an  analy- 
sis of  FBI  statistics.  The  city  averaged 
1 .2  reported  assaults  or  attempted  as- 
saults per  100,000  residents. 

IDAHO  — The  state  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  a Pocatello  anti-loitering 
ordinance  Sept.  1 3,  saying  the  law  was 
unconstitutionally  vague. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
1986  dismissal  of  Garden  City  Police 
Chief  James  Bunt.  The  court  said  Bunt 
was  an  appointed  official  and  not  an 
employee,  and  thus  was  subject  to  fir- 
ing by  the  City  Council. 

NEVADA  — The  Governor’s  office 
reported  Sept.  20  that  gang  member- 
ship in  the  state  has  doubled  since  1989, 
to  5,000  members.  The  Legislature  will 
be  asked  to  consider  proposals  to  make 
gang  membership  a felony,  to  prose- 
cute juvenile  gang  members  as  adults, 
and  to  seize  gang  members’  property. 

The  state’s  newest  two-year  anti-drug 
plan  allocates  $1 1 .3  million  for  educa- 
tion and  prevention  efforts,  $1 1.5  mil- 
lion for  drug  enforcement,  and  $9.5 
million  for  treatment  programs. 

OREGON  — Florence  Police  Chief 
Chris  Mathieson  is  said  to  be  consider- 
ing a policy  that  would  ban  officers 
from  chasing  cars  more  than  five  miles 
outside  the  city.  The  proposal  arose 
following  a pursuit-related  crash  Sept. 
13  that  killed  four  teen-agers. 

WASHINGTON  — The  City  of 
Brewster  will  appeal  a $1,600  fine  that 
was  imposed  because  Police  Officer 
Helen  McKinney  did  not  have  breath- 
ing apparatus  to  wear  during  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  rescue  a teen-ager 
from  a low-oxygen  fruit  warehouse. 
McKinney,  who  was  later  cited  for 
heroism,  collapsed  during  the  attempted 
rescue;  the  youth  died. 
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Parlez-vous  Miranda  warnings? 


Language  line  gives  police  gift  of  gab 


Police  departments  nationwide, 
especially  those  located  in  cities  with 
burgeoning  non-English  speaking 
populations,  are  finding  they  can  “reach 
out  and  touch"  just  about  any  foreign- 
bom  resident  by  connecting  with  a trans- 
lation service  offered  by  AT&T  that 
provides  direct  interpretations  for  po- 
lice and  other  emergency  service  units 
responding  to  calls. 

The  service,  capable  of  providing 
translation  for  over  140  languages  from 
Swahili  to  Sanskrit,  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  six  years,  but  was  acquired  by 
AT&T  and  renamed  the  AT&T  Lan- 
guage Line  Service  in  August  1989 
The  original  service,  known  as  the 
Communication  and  Language  Line 
(CALL),  started  at  the  Monterey,  Calif.- 
based  Defense  Language  Institute, 
which  recruited  volunteers  to  assist  in 
translations  after  San  Jose,  Calif.,  po- 
lice officers  kept  encountering  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Vietnamese  refugees 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States 
during  the  boat  lifts  of  the  late  1970’s 


and  early  1980’s.  (See  LEN,  Feb.  29, 
1988] 

"As  time  went  on,  the  need  became 
so  great,  and  extended  to  other  depart- 
ments in  the  area,  that  it  was  decided  to 
make  it  a business,"  said  AT&T  spokes- 
man Harry  Mocdinger,  who  said  the 
service  is  also  available  to  hospitals, 
public  utilities,  schools  and  private 
businesses.  A separate  line  is  main- 
tained for  emergency  services  users  "so 
they  get  the  highest  priority  of  all  calls," 
Moedinger  added 

Growth  has  continued  since  AT&T 
acquired  the  service.  “The  scope  of  our 
capability  is  really  far-reaching,"  said 
Moedinger 

Officers  on  patrol  who  encounter 
communication  problems  can  call  a toll- 
free  number  from  practically  any  type 
of  telephone  and  request  the  language 
needed  on  a 24-hour-a-day  basis.  The 
officer  supplies  a client  identification 
number  and  a badge  number  or  name, 
and  an  interpreter  comes  on  the  line  to 
assist  in  the  investigation.  Interpreters 


are  trained  in  emergency  dispatch  and 
police  procedures,  as  well  as  liability 
issues,  and  can  give  Miranda  warnings 
in  a multitude  of  languages,  added 
Moedinger. 

"I  can’t  imagine  a language  here  in 
the  U S.  that  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
assist  in,"  he  added. 

Police  officers  in  departments  sub- 
scribing to  the  service  are  issued  lan- 
guage identification  cards  that  list  all  of 
the  languages  the  service  can  translate. 
The  cards  are  designed  so  that  non- 
English  speakers  arc  able  to  read  the 
name  of  their  language  in  their  native 
script  and  point  to  it  so  the  officer  can 
connect  with  the  required  translator. 

"There  have  been  a number  of  sig- 
nificant 'saves’  as  a result  of  the  lan- 
guage interpretation,"  noted  Moedin- 
ger. One  example  is  the  case  of  a Viet- 
namese shoplifter  who  refused  to  sign  a 
summons  written  by  the  officer  respond- 
ing to  the  scene.  “She  refused  to  sign 
because  she  thought  she  was  being 
forced  to  sign  a confession,"  said 


Moedinger.  “She  put  up  the  biggest 
fight  and  they  had  to  put  her  in  hand- 
cuffs. But  when  you  think  about  where 
she  came  from  (Vietnam),  if  you  were 
put  in  handcuffs  and  hauled  off  to  the 
police  station,  that  was  paramount  to 
either  execution  or  torture."  Interpret- 
ers at  the  Language  Line  were  called 
and  the  situation  was  explained  to  the 
woman,  who  calmed  down  considera- 
bly. 

In  another  case,  officers  in  San  Jose 
who  arrived  at  the  home  of  a Vietnam- 
ese woman  found  her  badly  beaten  on 
the  kitchen  floor  and  found  a man 
cowering  behind  furniture.  Neither 
spoke  English.  The  officers  did  not 
jump  to  conclusions,  but  dialed  the 
Language  Line  Service  instead.  As  a 
result,  they  were  able  to  learn  from  the 
woman  that  she  had  been  beaten  by  her 
husband.  The  man  hiding  was  her 
brother,  who  had  been  frightened  by 
the  fight  and  hid  himself. 

The  service  is  subscription-based 
with  an  initial  sign-up  fee  of  $1,000, 


and  a monthly  minimum  usage  charge 
of  $25  thiit  is  applied  toward  interpreter 
time,  which  runs  at  a fiat  rate  of  $1.24 
per  minute. 

Moedinger  could  not  give  exact 
figures  on  how  many  law  enforcement 
and  public  service  agencies  subscribe 
to  the  Language  Line  Service,  calling 
that  information  "proprietary,"  but  did 
say  that  it  is  in  use  by  police  agencies  in 
all  50  stales.  He  added  that  the  rate 
charged  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
has  remained  the  same  through  the  years 
and  there  are  no  plans  to  increase  it. 
“AT&T  docs  that  as  a public  service," 
Moedinger  said. 

New  York  City  officials  announced 
last  month  that  the  city’s  new  24-hour 
bias-crime  hotline  will  use  the  AT&T 
Language  Line  Service  to  translate  calls 
from  non-English  speaking  residents. 
Also  last  month,  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley  proposed  that  city  agen- 
cies, including  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, contribute  $ 10,000  each  for 
a test  connection  of  the  service. 


Smile,  if  you  can:  BJS  says  crime  touched 

Idaho  SP  eyes  DUI  suspects  1 home  in  4 last  year 


The  Idaho  State  Police  has  become 
the  latest  of  many  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  country  to  re- 
ceive videotape  equipment  from  the 
Aetna  Life  & Casualty  insurance  com- 
pany to  record  drunken-driving  enforce- 
ment activities  in  a program  aimed  at 
bolstering  DUI  conviction  rates 

State  Police  spokesman  Rick  Owens 
told  LEN  that  the  “Eye  on  DUI”  pro- 
gram allows  officers  to  spend  less  time 
in  court  because  defendants,  confronted 
with  often  undisputable  videotaped 
evidence  of  their  offenses,  opt  more 
often  to  plead  guilty. 

“For  a police  agency  like  ours,  that's 
a major  plus  because  one  of  the  things 
that  we  found  as  kind  of  a trade-off  with 
launching  an  aggressive  DUI  program 
is  that  all  of  a sudden  you  swamp  your 
courts  with  a lot  of  cases  and  your 
officers  end  up  spending  a lot  of  time  in 
court  and  not  much  time  on  the  road,” 
said  Owens.  “This  allows  us  to  speed 
up  the  court  system  and  get  our  guys 
back  on  the  road  to  do  what  they  need  to 
do.” 

The  36  cameras  donated  by  Aetna 
are  full-size,  consumer-grade  VHS 


Police  in  Billings,  Mont.,  suspect 
that  associates  of  the  notorious  Los 
Angeles-based  Crips  and  Bloods  gangs 
are  behind  a series  of  gun  shop  burgla- 
ries and  a spate  of  what  may  be  drive-by 
shootings  in  recent  months. 

While  Police  Chief  Gene  Kiser 
admitted  that  gang  activity  in  the  city 
— Montana’s  largest,  with  68,000  resi- 
dents — is  loosely  organized  and  that 
the  evidence  linking  suspected  mem- 
bers with  crimes  is  thin,  he  said  that 
police  are  closely  monitoring  the  situ- 
ation because  the  pattern  they  are  ob- 
serving closely  follows  the  advent  of 
gang  activity  in  other  U.S.  cities. 

“We  can’t  link  them  to  anything," 
Kiser  said  in  an  Associated  Press  inter- 
view. “But  we’re  monitoring  it.  We 
have  intelligence  on  it  and  we’re  work- 


camcorders  manufactured  by 
Panasonic.  A bracket  allows  for  the 
camera  to  be  mounted  on  the  same  bolt 
on  which  the  passenger  side  shoulder 
belt  is  threaded.  A remote  switch  al- 
lows the  officer  to  activate  the  camera. 
The  officer  also  wears  a wireless  micro- 
phone to  record  his  interaction  with  the 
driver.  The  headlights  of  the  patrol  car 
provide  enough  illumination  for  the 
camera  to  record  the  stop. 

The  Idaho  State  Police  will  also  use 
the  cameras  to  document  pursuits  and 
“other  violations  that  would  be  good  to 
have  on  tape,"  said  Owens. 

The  scope  of  the  enforcement  effort 
utlizing  the  cameras  is  limited,  given 
the  number  available  to  the  175-trooper 
force,  and  they  were  given  to  officers 
who  “were  enthused  about  them  using 
them  in  the  first  place,"  said  Owens. 

The  cameras  also  provide  officers 
with  a way  to  evaluate  their  perform- 
ance in  the  field,  noted  Owens,  who 
predicted  that  law  enforcement  will 
increasingly  turn  to  video  cameras  for 
enforcement  and  evaluation.  “I  think 
videoisgoingtobeone  moretool  inthe 
arsenal  that  you're  going  to  see  in  pa- 


ing  it  every  day.  If  they're  out  of  line, 
doing  things  against  the  law.  they’re 
going  to  be  charged.  We're  not  going  to 
put  up  with  it." 

Police  investigated  1 1 reports  of 
late-night  gunshots  during  a two-week 
period  in  August.  In  six  cases,  bullet 
holes  were  found  in  houses  or  garages 
where  residents  were  at  home.  A 16- 
year-old  boy  was  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  shooting  incidents 
and  in  his  possession  police  found  one 
of  six  semiautomatic  pistols  reported 
stolen  from  a gun  shop  the  previous 
week.  Thieves  stole  34  other  pistols  in 
a gun  shop  burglary  that  occurred  ear- 
lier this  summer,  police  said. 

Billings  Prosecutor  Russ  Fagg  said 
the  existence  of  gang  activity  in  the 
town  has  reared  its  head  in  court.  "We 


trol  cars.  We've  had  radar  for  some 
years.  We're  beginning  to  see  more  and 
more  agencies  with  on-board  comput- 
ers, and  now  video.  All  of  the  various 
electronic  tools  that  are  at  our  disposal 
are  finding  their  way  into  the  patrol  car 
The  toughest  thing  we  find  right  now  is 
finding  room  for  the  officer." 

The  Aetna  program  began  in  July 
1989,  with  the  donation  of  15  cameras 
to  the  Houston  Police  Department  that 
was  sparked  by  a request  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  local  chapter  of  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  (MADD),  said 
a spokesman  for  the  insurance  com- 
pany, Robert  Caruthers.  Thus  far,  the 
Hartford,  Conn.-based  company,  in 
association  with  MADD,  has  donated 
796  cameras  to  32  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  23  states,  at  a cost  of  about 
$850,000,  and  plans  to  expand  the 
program  to  smaller  communities  in 
1991. 

Caruthers  noted  that  the  National 
Highway  Safely  Council  has  estimated 
that  alcohol-related  accidents  cost  the 
United  States  nearly  $16  billion  each 
year  “It ’s  a terribly  expensive  problem 
Continued  on  Page  7 


see  it  in  trials,"  he  said.  "There's  pass- 
ing references  to  the  Crips  or  Bloods,  or 
gang  activity  in  the  drug-related  field ." 

The  beating  of  an  off-duty  sheriff  s 
deputy  in  a shopping  center  parking 
just  before  Christmas  was  said  to  have 
been  part  of  an  initiation  rite  staged  by 
gang  members  who  allegedly  had  di- 
rect ties  to  the  Los  Angeles  Crips  gang. 
Students  testified  later  that  a California 
member  of  the  Crips  was  among  six 
young  men  who  surrounded,  then  beat 
and  kicked  the  deputy  outside  a K-Mart 
store,  Fagg  said 

Police  say  that  reports  of  fights 
among  youths  have  increased  since 
January,  and  have  identified  the  names 
of  several  gangs,  most  with  members 
ages  13  to  16.  Many  are  believed  to  be 
armed,  said  Det.  Rick  Richardson,  who 


Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  U.S.  house- 
holds had  at  least  one  member  who  was 
the  victim  of  a theft,  burglary,  rape, 
robbery  or  assault  in  1989,  according  to 
the  annual  crime  victimization  survey 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics (BJS)  on  Sept.  2. 

The  survey  shows  that  “the  percent- 
age of  households  victimized  by  crime 
has  remained  level  at  25  percent"  in  the 
past  five  years,  said  BJS  Director  Ste- 
ven D.  Dillingham,  who  added  that  in 
1975,  when  the  survey  began,  about 
one  in  three  households  were  struck  by 
crime. 

The  survey  classified  households, 
defined  as  a group  of  people  living 
together  in  a dwelling  unit  such  as  a 
house  or  apartment,  as  victimized  if 
one  or  more  of  the  following  incidents 
occurred:  burglary,  motor  vehicle  theft, 
or  theft  from  the  household;  or  if  a 
resident  12  years  or  older  was  raped, 
robbed,  assaulted  or  was  the  victim  of  a 
theft  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

BJS  reported  that  an  estimated  22.8 
million  of  the  nation's  95  million  house- 
holds had  experienced  one  or  more  of 
these  crimes  in  1989.  Included  in  the 


noted,  “There’s  a lot  of  semiautomatic 
weapons  out  there.” 

Dct.  Tim  O’Connell  said  six  mem- 
bers from  Los  Angeles  gangs  have  been 
identified  by  detectives  investigating 
local  prostitution  rings. 

Officials  are  concerned  because  the 
violent  incidents  are  occurring  at  a time 
when  crack  cocaine  has  just  begun  to 
appear  in  Billings.  They  say  local  gang 
activity  is  following  the  same  pattern 
seen  in  other  cities  faced  with  gang 
problems:  A few  Los  Angeles  gang 
members  move  into  town,  then  start 
recruiting  local  youths  to  deal  drugs. 

Law  enforcement  officials  nation- 
wide have  reported  that  Los  Angeles- 
based  gang  members  are  moving  into 
other  cities  to  expand  their  lucrative 
crack  and  gun-running  rackets. 


ount  were  attempted  as  well  as  com- 
pleted offenses,  and  crimes  reported  to 
police  as  well  as  those  thul  were  not 
reported. 

As  in  previous  years,  black  house- 
holds, households  with  higher  incomes 
and  urban  households  were  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  victimized  by  crimi- 
nal activity  last  year.  Twenty-nine  per- 
cent of  all  black  households,  27  percent 
of  households  with  incomes  of  $25,000 
or  more,  and  31  percent  of  all  urban 
households  experienced  crimes,  the 
report  said.  Hispanic  households  tended 
to  be  more  vulnerable  to  crime  than 
non-Hispanic  households. 

Urban  households  have  experienced 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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People  and  Places 


Accepting 
a challenge 


Henry  I.  DeGenestc.  the  Police 
Superintendent  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  since  1984, 
retired  from  the  position  on  Sept.  28  to 
become  vice  president  and  director  of 
corporate  security  for  the  Prudential - 
Bachc  Securities  Inc  in  New  York  City. 

The  50-ycar-old  police  executive 
told  LEN  he  is  leaving  the  1,500-offi- 
ccr  agency,  which  patrols  the  airports, 
seaports,  bus  terminals,  train  lines, 
bridges  and  tunnels  serving  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  to  take  on  "new  chal- 
lenges" in  the  private  sector. 

"After  the  length  of  time  I've  spent 
in  the  public  sector  in  one  organization 
— 23  years  — it’s  time  to  look  around 
for  some  new  challenges.  For  the  last 


processing  arrests. 

Among  DcGcncste's  “proudest 
moments"  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Police  Command  College,  an  intensive 
program  for  police  managers  aimed  to 
sharpening  their  skills.  The  program  is 
jointly  operated  by  the  Port  Authority 
and  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

"I've  enjoyed  my  23  years  in  the 
Port  Authority  immensely."  said  Dc- 
Gcncste.  “I  hope  that  during  my  tenure 
as  Superintendent  of  Police  I’ve  been 
able  to  improve  the  safety  of  the  travel- 
ing public  . and  also  to  develop  a sense 
of  mutual  interagency  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Port  Authority  Police  and  all 
of  the  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  region  that  we  serve.” 

/See  also  LEN,  March  11,  1985.] 


S' 


Great 

Scott 


Henry  DeGenestc 

several  years,  I've  had  aspirations  of 
transferring  my  skills  in  management 
to  the  private  sector,"  said  DeGenestc, 
who  at  age  44,  was  the  youngest  person 
ever  named  to  head  the  police  arm  of 
the  bi-state  agency,  and  was  the  first 
black  police  superintendent  in  the 
agency’s  history. 

Among  DeGeneste’s  accomplish- 
ments during  his  career  with  the  Port 
Authority  was  the  development  of  a 
Youth  Services^Jnit  in  the  mid- 1 970’s 
at  the  bustling  Port  Authority  Bus  Ter- 
minal in  Times  Square,  which  had 
gained  an  unsavory  reputation  through 
the  years  as  a mecca  for  young  run- 
aways. “It  combines  police  officers  and 
social  workers  in  a team  that  patrols  the 
bus  terminal  for  crisis-intervention 
purposes  to  identify  potential  runaway 
youth  and  try  to  divert  them  from  get- 
ting into  trouble  once  they  hit  the  streets 
of  New  York,”  he  said. 

DeGenestc  also  aided  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  hearing  office  for 
the  Taxi  and  Limousine  Commission  at 
Kennedy  Airport,  to  expedite  taking 
complaints  against  taxi  drivers  from 
travelers. 

As  superintendent,  DeGeneste 
helped  to  develop  and  institute  the  first 
computerized  dispatch  system  used  by 
Port  Authority  police,  and  last  year  the 
agency  opened  up  an  18-point  indoor 
firing  range  at  its  headquarters  in  Jersey 
City.  N J , that  he  called  “one  of  the  best 
in  the  nation.”  He  also  established  the 
first  K-9  patrol  unit  in  the  Port  Author- 
ity police  and  last  year  worked  with  the 
Manhattan  District  Attorney’s  office  to 
develop  a video-arraignment  system 
located  at  the  Port  Authority  Bus  Ter- 
minal that  cuts  the  time  officers  spend 


Blood  & tragedy  in  Kentucky 


Fort  Pierce,  Fla..  Police  Chief  R. 

Gil  Kerlikowske  late  last  month  named 
Michael  Scott  as  the  department's 
director  of  administration,  a newly  cre- 
ated position  that  is  part  of  a reorgani- 
zation of  the  department  undertaken  by 
Kerlikowske  since  he  became  chief  of 
the  97-officer  agency  earlier  this  year 
Scott,  3 1 , is  a former  legal  assistant 
to  the  police  commissioner  of  New 
York  City,  and  has  taught  problem- 
oriented  policing  as  a senior  researcher 
for  the  Police  Executive  Research  Fo- 
rum in  Washington.  D.C.  A native  of 
Madison,  Wise.,  where  he  served  as  a 
police  officer,  Scott  also  attended  Har- 
vard Law  School. 

Scott  said  he  plans  to  introduce  new 
technology  to  the  department  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  agency  “the  most  innova- 
tive police  department  in  South  Flor- 
ida.” 

Past  is 
prologue 

As  his  colleagues  patrol  neighbor- 
hoods or  investigate  criminal  activity, 
Houston  Police  Officer  Denny  G.  Hair 
stays  in  his  cluttered  office  canying  out 
one  of  the  more  unusual  — and  to  him, 
necessary  — duties  assigned  to  a Hous- 
ton police  officer.  Hair  is  the  curator  of 
the  Houston  Police  Museum,  where 
one  of  his  tasks  is  to  compile  informa- 
tion on  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  deaths  of  the  84  Houston  lawmen 
who  have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  during 
the  department's  149-year  history. 

The  museum  is  located  at  17000 
Aldinc- Westfield  Road  in  Houston,  and 
in  a Houston  Chronicle  interview.  Hair 
said  it  has  provided  him  with  a niche 
that  enables  him  to  make  a difference. 

“I'm  able  to  help  this  way,”  said 
Hair.  “I’m  able  to  make  a difference  to 
the  children  and  the  officers.” 

Since  1981,  Hair  has  been  perusing 
old  newspapers  and  city  records  to  learn 
about  Houston’s  slain  officers.  In  1978, 
he  had  written  a letter  to  then-Chicf 
Harry  Caldwell  to  propose  setting  up 
the  museum.  Hair,  a museum  buff  and 
history  junkie,  was  the  natural  choice 
when  Caldwell  set  about  naming  a 
director  several  years  later.  Slowly,  with 
the  help  of  the  local  100  Club,  a police 
support  organization.  Hair  began  col- 
lecting, sorting  and  setting  up  displays 
of  the  department's  memorabilia,  much 
of  which,  laments  Hair,  has  been  lost  to 
the  ravages  of  time  and  the  dimming  of 


An  Elsmere,  Ky.,  police  sergeant 
who  shot  and  killed  his  wife’s  ex- 
husband,  a former  psychiatric  pa- 
tient, in  a gun  battle  early  this  month 
after  the  man  had  stormed  the  couple's 
trailer  home  and  shot  to  death  the 
officer's  two  children,  died  on  Sept. 
26  from  injuries  he  sustained  during 
the  incident. 

Police  spokeswoman  Regina 
Case  said  that  Sgt.  Robert  Palmer,  a 
1 0-ycar  veteran  of  the  10-officer 
force,  died  as  a result  of  a bullet 
wound  to  the  chest  he  sustained  in  a 
gunfight  with  John  D.  Bundy  on 
Sept.  3.  Doctors  at  Cincinnati’s  Uni- 
versity Hospital  had  been  consider- 
ing moving  Palmer,  who  also  sus- 
tained a bullet  wound  to  the  right  leg, 
to  Philadelphia  for  a lung  transplant 

Police  said  Palmer  got  into  the 
gun  battle  with  Bundy  after  being 
awakened  by  shooting.  By  the  lime 
the  deadly  exchange  was  over,  Bundy 
was  dead.  Palmer  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  Palmer’s  four-year- 
old  son,  Casey,  and  threc-year-old 
daughter,  Robyn,  were  also  dead. 

“When  [Bundy)  came  in  the 
trailer,  he  shot  the  boy  in  the  chest," 
said  Dr.  David  Suetholz,  the  deputy 
coroner  for  Kenton  County,  Ky. 
Bundy,  45,  then  shot  the  fleeing 
daughter  in  the  chest  and  back  of  the 
leg,  he  added. 

Palmer,  who  was  in  bed,  grabbed 
his  9mm.  semiautomatic  service  pis- 
tol and  squared  off  with  Bundy,  who 
was  armed  with  a 38-caliber  revolver. 
Bundy,  hit  five  limes,  died  at  the 
scene.  Palmer’s  wife,  Barbara,  who 
was  in  the  backyard  hanging  laundry 


Robert  Palmer 

at  the  time  of  the  incident,  was  treated 
for  shock. 

Bundy  and  Barbara  Palmer  had  been 
divorced  since  1988,  and  Bundy  had 
been  a mental  patient  at  the  U S Veter- 
ans Administration  Hospital  in  Chili- 
cothe,  Ohio,  where  he  had  been  diag- 
nosed as  a schizophrenic,  said  Kenton 
County  police  spokesman  Sgt.  Hal 
Spaw.  Hospital  spokeswoman  Betty 
Martin  said  that  Bundy  had  been  re- 
leased from  the  facility  in  April  1989 
and  had  continued  out-patient  treat- 
ment until  January,  when  he  was  last 
seen  at  the  hospital.  He  had  been  re- 
leased to  a halfway  house  and  then 
moved  into  an  apartment  in  Kingston, 
Ohio,  she  said. 

Elsmere  police  Sgt.  Timothy 
Greene  said  that  Bundy  had  attempted 
suicide  in  1 983  by  shooting  himself  in 


the  head,  leaving  the  left  side  of  his 
face  disfigured.  Spaw  said  family 
members  contacted  by  the  police  “felt 
[Bundy]  shouldn’t  have  been  out  on 
his  own." 

Witnesses  reported  seeing  Bundy 
driving  around  the  trailer  park  sev- 
eral times  before  the  shootings  oc- 
curred. He  had  reportedly  threatened 
the  lives  of  Robert  Palmer  and  the 
children,  but  not  his  ex-wife,  said 
Suetholz. 

Neighbors  interviewed  at  the  time 
of  the  incident  expressed  shock  but 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  Palmer. 
“Bob  Palmer  is  a very  popular  man 
around  here,”  said  Marie  Kline, 
manager  of  the  Arrowhead  Estates 
trailer  park  where  the  Palmers  re- 
sided. “He  went  beyond  being  a 
policeman.  He  was  very  human." 

A neighbor,  Lorena  Daugherty, 
said  Palmer  was  a “teddy  bear  of  a 
man"  whom  she  had  known  since 
she  was  12.  “You’d  never  meet  a 
nicer  person.  He  has  compassion  and 
he’s  always  helping  people  out,”  she 
said. 

Case,  secretary  to  Police  Chief 
William  R.  Siler  Sr„  told  LEN  that 
Palmer  served  the  department  as  its 
crime  prevention  officer  and  also 
specialized  in  investigating  reports 
of  child  sexual  abuse.  "He  was  great 
at  working  with  kids,"  she  said. 
Palmer's  fellow  officers  have  set  up 
a fund  in  memory  of  Palmer  and  his 
two  children.  Those  wishing  to  make 
donations  should  write  to:  The  Robyn 
and  Casey  Palmer  Memorial  Fund, 
c/o  The  Community  Bank,  3414 
Dixie  Highway.  Erlanger,  KY  41018. 


memories. 

"The  public  needs  to  know  who  was 
lost.”  asserted  Hair.  “I  got  a call  one 
time  from  a woman  whose  father  was 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  1910."  The 
woman,  then  80  years  old,  felt  it  was 
important  that  her  father.  Deputy  Chief 
William  Murphy,  be  honored.  Murphy, 
it  turned  out,  was  the  highest-ranking 
officer  ever  killed  in  the  department. 
Hair  said. 

Currently,  Hair  is  continuing  to 
compile  information  about  the  deaths 
of  83  other  Houston  officers  who  have 
been  killed.  A police  memorial  being 
bull  in  the  city  will  utilize  the  names, 
beginning  with  Officer  Richard  Snow, 
who  was  murdered  in  1882.  Hair  also 
plays  an  instrumental  role  in  research- 
ing law  enforcement  deaths  for  a pro- 
posed national  monument  and  museum, 
an  effort  being  coordinated  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Memorial  Foundation. 
Hair  has  assisted  former  Arlington 
Heights.  111.,  police  Sgt  Ron  Van 
Raalte  in  compiling  the  names  of  35,000 
law  enforcement  personnel  who  have 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  nationwide,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  death  recorded  in 
1724.  The  names  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  memorial.  [See  LEN,  May  15, 
1990.) 

One  comer  of  the  Houston  museum 
is  devoted  to  the  memories  of  slain 
Houston  police  officers  and  Hair  set  up 
the  pictures  and  wrote  the  commentary 
that  comprise  the  exhibit.  He  observes 
the  reactions  of  visitors  to  the  spot 
when  possible.  “One  day  a lady  was  in 
and  her  eyes  were  red.  The  little  boy 
with  her  said,  ’There’s  Daddy,’"  Hair 
recounted. 


Coke 
is  it 


The  Police  Chief  of  tiny  Norway, 
Me.,  was  fired  Sept.  5 for  using  cocaine 
and  mismanaging  the  department,  the 
Associated  Press  reported  this  month. 

James  DeNormandie,  42,  was  dis- 
missed by  Town  Manager  David  Holt, 
whose  decision  came  after  hearings  last 
month  into  allegations  made  by  police 
officers  against  the  longtime  police 
chief,  who  served  for  1 1 years. 

DeNormandie  admitted  that  he  had 
tried  cocaine  on  one  occasion  five  years 
ago,  but  said  “it  wasn’t  any  big  deal  ” 

K-9  is 
Okie-dokie 

A "spoiled"  police  dog  " 'da,Okla., 
is  the  stale’s  first  canine  law  enforcer  to 
win  be  honored  by  the  German  Shep- 
herd Dog  Club  of  America  as  its  top 
Service  Hero  Dog,  and  he  and  his  part- 
ner will  travel  to  Anaheim,  Calif.,  next 
month  to  receive  the  award. 

Kim  von  Karloinger  Herwig,  and 
his  partner,  Det  David  Leewright,  will 
receive  the  award  at  a ceremony  on  Oct. 
18,  the  Daily  Oklahoman  reported.  The 
award  recognizes  Kim’s  outstanding 
abilities  in  assisting  his  handler’s  ef- 
forts in  the  area  of  evidence  retrieval, 
working  independently  of  the  handler, 
and  his  ability  to  assist  in  solving  un- 
usual cases,  said  Dm  Fentem.  a spokes- 


woman for  the  club. 

“This  is  really  a prestigious  honor, 
especially  for  someone  from  a small 
town  because  they  competed  against 
people  from  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco where  they  have  whole  fleets  [of 
police  dogs).  It’s  quite  an  honor  for 
Oklahoma,”  said  Fentem. 

The  three-year-old  German  shep- 
herd, who  was  bom  in  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many, was  the  first  dog  in  Oklahoma 
ever  to  become  one  of  six  finalists  in  the 
competition,  and  bested  more  than  60 
competitors  for  the  honor,  said  Fentem. 
The  Oklahoma  chapter  of  the  club 
submitted  Kim's  name  last  November 
and  a committee  selected  by  members 
throughout  the  country  voted  on  the 
winner,  she  added. 

Kim  and  Leewright  will  receive  a 
plaque  and  a medal,  which  the  Ada 
Police  Department  can  keep,  Fentem 
said.  “I  think  Detective  Leewright  has 
been  sure  Kim  has  been  rewarded  ever 
since  he  found  out  Kim  won,"  she  added. 

Leewright,  who  has  worked  with 
Kim  for  three  years,  said  the  news  of 
Kim’s  victory  put  him  “at  a loss  for 
words.  Our  hard  work  really  paid  off. 
It's  a great  feeling.” 

As  if  the  medal  and  plaque  weren’t 
enough,  Leewright  said  Kim  has  al- 
ready been  living  like  a king  in  a two- 
story  doghouse  with  a windbreak  and  a 
custom-made  upper  deck.  “Kim  has 
always  been  spoiled,”  said  Leewright. 

Kim  has  worked  for  the  Ada  Police 
Department  since  January  1988.  The 
Byng  American  Legion  chapter  bought 
the  dog  for  $8,500  from  a Tulsa  import- 
ing firm  and  gave  him  to  the  depart- 
ment. 
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Solid  BLOC  of  support: 


Better  policing  is  good  for  business 


As  law  enforcement  budgets  have 
constricted  over  the  past  decade,  police 
executives  have  increasingly  looked  to 
the  private  sector  for  help  in  fighting 

BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

crime.  Some  police  agencies  have 
tapped  local  banks,  businesses,  and 
service  clubs  for  funds  to  send  officers 
to  specialized  training  courses.  Others 
have  joined  Operation  Bootstrap,  a 
program  through  which  law  enforce- 
ment middle  managers  can  attend  ex- 
ecutive development  courses  run  by 
Fortune  500  companies  without  cost  to 
the  police  agency.  In  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  a few  other  cities,  businesses  have 
even  paid  the  cost  of  additional  police. 

One  of  the  recent  entries  in  this 
police/private  sector  cooperative  trend 
is  Business  Leaders  against  Organized 
Crime  (BLOC)  in  Weber  County,  Utah. 
BLOC’s  primary  purpose  is  to  serve  as 
a source  of  funds  and  equipment  for 
ongoing  sting  operations  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  shut  down  for  lack 
of  money.  BLOC  also  provides  funds 
for  drug  busts,  property-crime  and  white 


collar-crime  cases,  and  for  specialized 
training  of  officers. 

Since  it  began  in  1987,  BLOC’s 
assistance  has  resulted  in  more  than 
150  felony  arrests,  and  last  year  BLOC’s 
funding  aided  in  the  seizure  of  over  a 
half-million  dollars  worth  of  drugs. 
BLOC  has  about  50  active  business 
members  in  the  Ogden  area,  who  pay 
annual  dues  of  $100  (some  give  more 
voluntarily).  The  money  is  invested, 
and  the  interest  is  used  for  “buy"  money 
and  to  finance  projects  of  14  local  po- 
lice departments  and  state  and  Federal 
agencies  in  Weber  County. 

Most  donations,  however,  are  in- 
kind  contributions  or  loans  of  property, 
rather  than  cash.  If,  for  example,  a 
department  wants  to  start  a sting  fenc- 
ing operation,  BLOC  would  approach  a 
real  estate  agency  to  find  a rental  prop- 
erty the  owner  will  make  available  free 
for  six  months.  Furniture  companies 
would  be  asked  to  stock  the  place  with 
furniture.  And,  said  Mike  King,  coordi- 
nator of  BLOC  operations  for  the  Weber 
County  Attorney’s  Office,  “pawn  shops 
are  really  good  for  getting  a lot  of 
garbage  to  stack  in  back  rooms  to  make 
it  look  like  a fencing  operation." 


Similarly,  in  August,  police  in  Weber 
County  broke  up  a ring  that  specialized 
in  stereo  equipment  and  car  thefts, 
BLOC  members  donated  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  stereo  equipment  as 
bait.  Auto  dealers  have  been  generous, 
too.  “We  have  a car  dealer  who  has 
given  cars  on  a regular  basis,"  King 
said  "He  might  loan  an  officer  a new 
car  for  six  months,  or,  depending  on  the 
situation,  he  might  give  us  a 1970  pickup 
truck  to  use.  The  savings  are  just  over- 
whelming when  you  look  at  what  it 
would  cost  us  to  rent  those  items.” 

BLOC  has  a three-member  execu- 
tive committee  which  can  give  an  im- 
mediate answer  to  a request  for  funds 
or  equipment.  The  president  is  a former 
police  officer,  and  the  first  vice  presi- 
dent is  also  a law  enforcement  veteran. 

“I  can  go  to  the  president  and  tell 
him,  ‘We’re  going  to  do  a dope  deal, 
and  I need  $700  today  and  $1,000 
tomorrow,’’’  King  said.  "He's  not  going 
to  fall  over  backward  or  ask  me  what 
it’s  for  and  who  it’s  going  to.  He  under- 
stands that  the  money  may  ’walk’  and 
we  may  never  see  it  again.  To  most 
businessmen,  if  you  told  them  we're 
going  to  buy  $2,000  worth  of  dope  and 


let  it  ’walk’  so  that  we  can  buy  $20,000 
worth  next  month,  they’d  look  at  you 
as  if  you  were  completely  out  of  your 
mind  But  the  BLOC  president  is  in  u 
position  where  he  knows  where  we're 
coming  from.”  The  president  merely 
has  to  check  with  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
approve  the  expense. 

BLOC  makes  reports  on  how  its 
donations  are  spent  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  all  members.  None,  however, 
knows  details  of  any  of  the  operations. 
"At  no  time  is  any  confidential  infor- 
mation about  an  operation  relayed  to 
the  president  or  other  members  by  the 
law  enforcement  agency  requesting 
assistance,"  King  said. 

BLOC  is  incorporated  as  a non- 
profit corporation,  which  allows  mem- 
bers to  take  tax  deductions  for  their 
donations.  Most  of  the  contributions 
are  given  without  strings  attached,  but 
members  are  permitted  to  designate 
how  their  gifts  are  spent.  A stereo  shop, 
for  example,  might  specify  that  its 
donations  are  to  be  used  only  in  busi- 
ness-theft cases. 

In  August,  BLOC  began  a publicity 
campaign  of  fliers  and  billboards  to 


increase  citizen  participation  in  the 
crime  battle.  Citizens  are  urged  to  "tip 
a cop”  through  a special  phone  number 
if  they  sec  drug  dealing  or  other  crimes 
The  broadsides  also  included  a phone 
number  for  drug  abusers  wanting  help 
and  another  number  for  people  who 
want  to  volunteer  to  help  BLOC.  "Since 
the  campaign  began,"  said  King,  "we’re 
getting  100  calls  a day  wliere  we  used  to 
get  maybe  10.” 

A 12-year  law  enforcement  veteran. 
Mike  King  is  the  point  man  for  BLOC 
as  adnumstrativc  assistant  and  coordi- 
nator of  stings  for  the  County  Attor- 
ney’s Office.  In  his  view,  “BLOC,  is 
paying  big  dividends  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  community."  It  is  an  idea 
that  might  profitably  be  tried  in  other 
communities. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Naiuiet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  executive 
director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  article.) 


Sensitive  materials — cheap: 

GAO  warns  of  holes  in  DoJ  info  security 


A report  released  last  month  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  said 
that  Justice  Department  officials  need 
to  increase  security  measures  at  the 
department's  main  data  center  and  take 
steps  to  safeguard  the  computer  sys- 
tems used  to  process  highly  sensitive 
information  on  criminal  cases,  which 
could  be  jeopardized  if  the  information 
fell  into  the  wrong  hands. 

The  report  was  released  two  weeks 
before  revelations  that  the  files  of  a 
Federal  prosecutor  in  Kentucky,  includ- 
ing sealed  documents  and  information 
about  pending  FBI  investigations,  were 
mistakenly  sold  for  $45  to  a business- 
man who  thought  he  was  buying  a dis- 
carded computer  system. 

The  GAO  report,  released  on  Aug- 
23  by  Representative  Bob  Wise  (D.- 
W.Va.),  chairman  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information,  Justice  and 
Agriculture,  said  that  94  U.S.  Attor- 
neys' Offices  and  six  Justice  Depart- 
ment divisions  — Antitrust,  Civil,  Civil 
Rights,  Criminal,  Land  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  Tax  — rely  on  com- 


A group  of  eight  white  police  offi- 
cers of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Police 
Department  filed  a $7.5-million  law- 
suit last  month  charging  that  police  and 
city  officials  engaged  in  reverse  dis- 
crimination when  they  effectively  de- 
nied the  officers  promotions  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant  as  a result  of  the  settlement 
in  a previous  bias  suit  brought  by  a 
group  of  minority  officers. 

Police  officials  would  not  comment 
on  the  suit,  but  Donald  Visser,  the  lawyer 
representing  the  group,  which  includes 
one  female  officer,  told  LEN  the  offi- 
cers are  seeking  their  promotions  and 
back  pay . If  they  are  not  promoted  they 
will  seek  front  pay,  compensation  for 


puter  systems  that  are  used  to  process 
highly  sensitive  information,  including 
names  of  defendants,  witnesses,  infor- 
mants and  undercover  law  enforcement 
agents.  All  are  subject  to  the  Computer 
Security  Act  of  1987.  Wise  had  re- 
quested the  report  after  an  earlier  GAO 
analysis  found  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  failed  to  comply  with  Federal 
law  in  conducting  a risk  analysis  for 
Project  EAGLE,  which  was  designed 
to  standardize  office  automation  of  DoJ 
components. 

GAO  found  that  three  organizations 
were  performing  inadequate  risk  analy- 
ses for  their  systems  and  that  deficien- 
cies identified  by  other  organizations 
had  not  been  corrected.  The  report  also 
charged  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
not  providing  computer  security  train- 
ing, as  required  under  the  Computer 
Security  Act,  and  that  contingency  plans 
for  emergency  operations  were  either 
nonexistent  or  failed  to  meet  Federal 
standards. 

Should  the  information  fall  into 
unauthorized  hands,  the  disclosures 
could  lead  to  individuals  being  harmed 


lost  benefits  and  damages  for  the  “dis- 
tress and  impairment  they’ve  had"  in 
the  two  years  since  the  promotions  were 
allegedly  denied. 

Damages  in  the  suit,  filed  in  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Michigan,  could  total  $7.5  million, 
Visser  added. 

Named  as  defendants  in  the  suit  are 
the  Grand  Rapids  Police  Department, 
including  Police  Chief  William  Hegarty, 
city  commissioners  and  the  local  Civil 
Service  board.  The  Michigan  State 
Lodge  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
which  represents  police  officers  in  la- 
bor matters,  is  also  named  “because  (it) 
failed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 


and  to  an  erosion  of  faith  in  the  Justice 
Department,  the  report  warned. 

“In  light  of  recent  hostile  attacks  on 
Justice  organizations,  such  as  the  March 
1990  firebombing  of  a Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  office  in  Fort 
Myers,  Florida,  this  lack  of  planning  is 
alarming,"  said  Wise.  “As  GAO  points 
out.  Justice  needs  to  be  able  to  continue 
operations  if  similar  attacks  should 
occur  at  other  Justice  Department  in- 
stallations." 

The  GAO  report  said  a new  “state- 
of-the-art"  data  center  in  Rockland,  Md  ., 
had  several  security  weaknesses  that 
could  pose  significant  risks  to  sensitive 
data.  "This  is  disconcerting,"  said  Wise, 
"because  in  September  1989,  Justice 
moved  its  main  data  center  operations 
from  an  older  facility  to  improve  the 
security  of  its  computer  operations. 
However,  GAO’s  review  found  that 
some  of  the  same  security  weaknesses 
that  existed  at  the  old  data  center  also 
plague  the  new  ‘state-of-the-art’  facil- 
ity ” 

The  problems  identified  in  the  GAO 
report  "collectively  could  affect  Jus- 


collective  bargaining  agreement,"  Vis- 
ser said. 

Deputy  City  Attorney  Michael 
Walton  told  LEN  that  in  March  1 988,  a 
group  of  minority  officers  obtained  a 
preliminary  injunction  from  a Federal 
judge  after  they  contended  that  their 
civil  rights  were  violated  by  the  use  of 
a promotional  test  “which  had  adverse 
impact  on  them  as  a racial  group."  The 
promotional  list  that  resulted  from  the 
1987  test  included  no  minority  officers. 
The  injunction  prohibited  city  officials 
from  making  any  permanent  promo- 
tions from  the  list,  Walton  said,  and  the 
city  eventually  settled  the  case  by 
Continued  on  Page  7 


lice’s  ability  to  carry  out  its  mission” 
and  concluded  that  Attorney  General 
Dick  Thornburgh  should  report  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Congress  on  the  security 
problems,  under  the  guidelines  of  the 
Federal  Managers’  Financial  Integrity 
Act  (FLA)  of  1982.  The  purpose  of  the 
FI  A reports  is  to  ensure  the  correction 
of  weaknesses  in  agency  accounting 
and  internal  control  systems  that  could 
result  in  mismanagement  and  fraud. 

Wise,  in  a letter  to  Thornburgh,  noted 
several  lapses  of  security  that  have 
recently  plagued  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, including  the  shutdown  of  thou- 
sands of  Internet  computers  by  a com- 
puter virus  in  November  1988.  He  also 
maintained  that  the  Justice  Department 
is  unable  to  track  computer  security 
violations  because  it  lacks  a formal 
system  to  do  so. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
an  increased  rate  of  crime  from  28 
percent  to  31  percent  since  1986.  BJS 
reported,  while  during  the  same  period, 
the  victimization  rate  experienced  by 
rural  households  dropped  from  20  per- 
cent to  17  percent. 

Households  located  in  the  North- 
east, where  19  percent  experienced 
crimes,  were  the  least  vulnerable,  in 
contrast  to  those  in  the  West,  where  30 
percent  experienced  crime.  Rates  in  the 
South  and  Midwest  were  25  percent 
and  24  percent,  respectively. 

One  of  every  13  U.S.  households 
experienced  what  the  report  termed 
“crimes  of  high  concern"  — burglaries 
or  violent  crimes  committed  by  strang- 
ers — and  the  most  common  victims 
were  residents  in  black,  low-income 
and  urban  households,  the  report  noted. 
Such  crimes  occurred  with  the  greatest 
frequency  in  the  South  and  West.  The 
Northeast  experienced  the  lowest  rate 


The  two  GAO  reports  illustrate  “a 
disturbing  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  ol 
Justice  for  its  witnesses,  informants, 
and  its  own  personnel  as  well  as  for  its 
ability  to  function  effectively  in  the 
face  of  attacks  on  departmental  instal- 
lations," said  Wise.  The  Congressman, 
calling  for  DoJ  to  take  "swift  action"  to 
protect  its  sensitive  information,  said, 
"It  is  ironic  how  much  energy  Justice 
devotes  to  shielding  basic  information 
from  Congressional  review,  yet  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  its  own  highly 
sensitive  information  from  common 
criminals,  the  department  appears  to 
extend  very  little  energy  ." 

Wise's  point  was  underlined  by  reve- 
lations late  in  August  that  sensitive  in- 
formation on  the  computer  files  of 
Kentucky  U.S.  Attorney  Louis  Dc- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


of  these  crimes. 

Household  burglaries  were  lower  in 
1989  than  in  1988,  but  households  thefts 
were  slightly  more  common  in  1989 
than  in  the  previous  year,  Five  percent 
of  households  had  a member  age  12  or 
older  who  was  the  victim  of  a violent 
crime  last  year,  and  5 percent  of  all 
households  experienced  at  least  one 
attempted  or  completed  burglary.  Eight- 
een percent  were  the  scenes  of  com- 
pleted or  attempted  thefts. 

Household  size  continues  to  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  likelihood  of  crime 
victimization,  the  report  said.  Fewer 
than  one  in  five  single-person  house- 
holds were  victimized  by  crime,  com- 
pared with  the  two  in  five  households 
with  six  or  more  persons.  The  differ- 
ence narrowed  in  cases  involving  bur- 
glary, where  in  1989, 5 percent  of  single- 
person  households  were  burglarized, 
compared  toa7-perccnt  rate  for  house- 
holds with  six  members  or  more. 


With  new  suit,  bias  settlement 
hits  the  rocks  in  Grand  Rapids 


BJS  says  household 
crime  lower  in  Northeast 
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Ready,  aim,  fire: 

Chemical  & stun  gun  a fiery  combination 


Continued  from  Page  1 

lions  to  the  contrary,"  Whitcomb  said. 
A picture  of  the  product’s  packaging 
that  was  obtained  by  LEN  confirms  the 
presence  of  the  warning. 

But  Sgt.  David  Schulthcis  of  the 
NYPD's  Emergency  Service  Unit 
claimed  that  canisters  of  Cap-Slun  in 
the  department's  possession  do  not  warn 
of  the  flammability  of  the  compound. 

“The  manufacturer  lies,"  he  said. 
“The  manufacturer  has  stated  in  the 
news  media  that  the  canisters  of  his 
product  are  clearly  marked  as  being 
flammable  — and  they're  not." 

Schulthcis  sent  an  account  of  the 
incident  to  the  La  Mirada,  Calif. -based 
National  Tactical  Officers  Association, 
which  published  an  advisory  in  its 
newsletter  recently.  Schultheis,  who 
was  not  present  at  the  scene  of  the 
incident,  said  he  did  so  “in  the  interest 
of  police  officer  safety"  but  did  not  “do 
it  on  my  own." 

“I  was  told  by  my  superiors  to  get  in 
touch  with  as  many  people  as  1 could 
that  used  Cap-Stun  and  to  advise  them 
as  to  the  problem  we  had  so  that  they 
would  be  aware  of  it,”  Schultheis  told 
LEN. 

The  sergeant  said  he  was  aware  of 
Whitcomb's  claims.  "The  man  is  say- 
ing we  should  be  indicted  for  attempted 
murder.  If  you  go  along  with  the  allega- 
tions, the  man's  saying  that  we  inten- 
tionally set  this  kid  on  fire  to  put  his 
company  out  of  business.  1 don't  know 
where  he's  coming  from,  but  you  have 
to  huve  a pretty  sick  mind  to  come  with 
an  allegation  like  this,”  he  said. 

Other  agencies  from  around  the 
country  have  contacted  Schultheis  about 
the  incident,  and  he  advises  them  to 
"test  the  product  so  that  they're  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  what  could  happen. 


then  to  make  their  own  decision  as 
what  they  want  to  do  with  the  prod- 
. I'm  not  telling  them  to  use  it.  I’m 
t telling  them  not  to  use  it." 

The  NYPD  used  the  product  seven 
les  and  “found  it  to  be  extremely 


Two  versions  of  the  Cap-Stun 
chemical  deterrent  spray  show  the 
flammability  warnings  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  a bitter  dispute  between 
the  chemical's  manufacturer  and  the 
NYPD,  with  the  manufacturer 
alleging  a restraint-of-trade 
conspiracy.  (Photo:  Luckey  Police 
Products) 


effective  in  handling  emotionally  dis- 
turbed persons.  It  did  what  it  was  touted 
to  do  — knock  people  off  their  feet  — 
which  is  what  we  were  looking  for," 
said  Schultheis.  “We  were  not,  how- 
ever, aware  or  made  aware  that  it  was 


Call-up  of  military  reserves  has 
PD's  bracing  for  manpower  dip 


Continued  from  Page  1 

loss  of]  any  number  of  people  — and 
certainly  71  — would  pose  a major 
hardship." 

While  police  officials  are  readying 
for  that  possibility,  Cohen  said  that 
nothing  “definitive"  has  been  an- 
nounced. “I  thinkave’ll  just  have  to  roll 
with  the  punches.  People  are  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  this  occurring  and  I’m 
sure  some  basic  contingency  plans  are 
being  discussed  within  various  units,” 
he  said, 

Police  departments  in  cities  that 
serve  as  the  sites  of  major  military 
bases  said  the  call-up  of  reservists  has 
not  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  their 
manpower  levels. 

“We’ve  had  one  [police  officer]  who 
got  his  orders  today  and  we  have  proba- 
bly three  or  four  others  that  have  been 
notified  to  be  ready,”  said  Police  Chief 


Ronald  E.  Hansen  of  the  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,  Police  Department.  Hansen's  217- 
officer  agency  serves  the  town  of  59,500 
people  that  adjoins  Fort  Bragg,  the  home 
base  of  the  Army’s  82nd  Airborne 
Division  and  its  Special  Forces  unit. 
Hansen  said  the  call-up  has  had  little 
effect  on  the  agency’s  enme-fighting 
abilities. 

Big-city  police  agencies  contacted 
by  LEN  also  report  few,  if  any,  call-ups 
that  affected  their  departments.  Phila- 
delphia police  spokesman  Sgt.  Edward 
Tenuto  said  that  while  four  police  offi- 
cers there  have  been  ordered  to  report 
for  military  duty,  with  2,600  officers  at 
the  city’s  disposal,  “it’s  had  little  im- 
pact." Chicago  police  officials  also 
report  “one  or  two”  men  lost  to  the 
reserves.  “Out  of  12,000  [officers],  it’s 
not  going  to  matter  that  much,”  said  a 
police  spokesman.  Officer  Patrick 


Camden.  Only  one  San  Francisco  po- 
lice officer  has  taken  military  leave, 
said  police  spokesman  Lieut.  Lawrence 
Ryan. 

*Det  Ralph  Fernandez,  a spokesman 
for  the  Metro-Dade,  Fla.,  Police  De- 
partment, said  police  officials  there  have 
identified  86  reservists  among  their 
2.400  officers,  but  that  only  a few  had 
been  called  to  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
“It’s  hasn’t  been  a major  problem," 
said  Fernandez. 

Other  departments  have  not  yet  lost 
any  officers  to  military  duty.  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Police  Chief  Allen  Curtis  said 
none  of  his  241  officers  have  been 
called  to  duty . Nor  have  any  of  the  298 
police  officers  of  the  Madison,  Wise., 
Police  Department  been  called,  accord- 
ing to  police  spokesman  Gilbert  Me- 
lendrez. 

Most  police  officers  who  have  re- 
ceived their  orders  take  a leave  of  ab- 
sence from  their  departments.  Most  are 
not  paid  by  their  departments  while  on 
active  duty,  but  some  local  govern- 
ments, as  in  Fayetteville,  have  opted  to 
pay  their  officers  the  difference  be- 
tween what  pay  they  receive  from  the 
military  and  what  they  would  have 
received  had  they  stayed  on  the  job  at 
home.  In  Lincoln,  city  policy  allows  for 
1 5 days  of  police  pay  for  those  officers 
called  to  active  military  duty,  "but  after 
15  days,  they’re  being  paid  by  the 
[Federal]  government,  not  by  us,"  said 
Curtis. 
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flammable.  I have  50  cannisters  of  it 
and  none  of  them  are  marked  ‘flam- 
mable.’" 

A second  shipment  of  Cap-Stun  was 
returned  to  Luckey  Police  Products,  he 
added. 

“My  fear  and  my  only  fear,”  said 
Schulthcis,  “is  that  people  that  have 
this  product  could  get  hurt.  And  I’m 
talking  about  civilians  and  cops.  We 
wanted  to  get  the  word  out  as  to  what 
the  potential  was  with  this  product.  We 
figured  anybody  who  had  this  product 
should  be  aware  of  it.” 

Charles  Oblich,  Def-Tec’s  vice 
president  for  marketing,  vehemently 
denied  Whitcomb’s  claims  against  the 
three-year-old  firm,  formerly  the  Smith 
& Wesson  Chemical  Company,  which 
developed  chemical  Mace  in  1965.  Def- 
Tec  ownp  the  rights  to  the  widely  used 
substance  whose  users  include  the 
NYPD.  The  company  also  produces 
other  chemical  munitions  and  special- 
ized tactical  products,  and  maintains  a 
training  academy  that  has  been  attended 
by  over  2,000  police  officers,  said 
Oblich. 

“Our  company  categorically  denies 
any  and  all  of  Mr.  Whitcomb’s  claims. 
We  are  supporting  the  investigation 
that  is  being  undertaken  by  the  New 
York  Police  Department  Emergency 
Service  Unit  and  the  Brooklyn  District 
Attorney’s  office.  Any  action  or  com- 
ment further  than  that  will  be  held  in 
due  respect  to  law  enforcement  and 


with  regard  to  those  allegations  until 
the  investigation  is  completed.  We  are 
absolutely  certain  that  Def-Tec  Corpo- 
ration will  not  any  longer  be  involved 
in  those  allegations  because  we  deny 
any  involvement  whatsoever  in  that 
matter,”  Oblich  told  LEN. 

Oblich  said  that  Def-Tec  recently 
introduced  its  own  non-flammable 
Pepper  Mace  into  the  police  supply 
market  recently.  The  cayenne  pepper- 
based  deterrent,  like  Cap-Stun,  is  also 
derived  from  oleoresin  capsicum,  but  is 
not  flammable  and  contains  no  isopro- 
pyl alcohol,  Oblich  said. 

“Our  company’s  contention  in  this 
industry  is  one  of  being  a reliable,  safe 
provider  of  less-than-lethal  munitions," 
said  Oblich.  When  Def-Tec  began  to 
formulate  Pepper  Mace,  it  “assumed 
the  responsibility  of  providing  a prod- 
uct that  is  safe  for  the  officers  to  use  in 
nearly  any  environment  that  they  may 
come  in  contact  with." 

When  asked  whether  Luckey  Police 
Products  was  considering  legal  action 
against  the  parties  involved,  Whitcomb 
responded:  “You  betcha.  It  depends  on 
many,  many  things.  It  depends  strictly 
on  the  advice  of  our  counsel.  We  don’t 
want  to  get  anything  financially  out  of 
this."  He  said  the  company  will  earn 
about  $2  million  this  year  from  sales  of 
Cap-Stun. 

"All  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  who  have  done  this  are 
brought  to  justice,"  he  added. 


GAO  finds  holes  in 
security  of  sensitive 
DoJ  computer  files 
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Falaise  had  been  mistakenly  sold  to 
Charles  Hayes,  a Pulaski  County,  Ky., 
businessman  who  bought  what  he 
thought  was  an  old  computer  system  on 
Aug.  3.  Hayes,  the  subject  of  a DoJ 
lawsuit  filed  on  Aug.  30  that  was  aimed 
at  getting  the  information  relumed, 
called  the  mixup  “the  worst  case  of  bu- 
reaucracy I have  ever  seen.” 

“If  it  is  this  loose,  I wonder  what 
else  is  missing  up  there,"  he  added. 

Court  documents  said  that  a techni- 
cian had  failed  to  erase  the  memory  of 
the  computer  at  DeFalaise's  office  in 
Lexington  before  the  system  was  sold 
to  Hayes,  who  sells  government  sur- 
plus equipment. 

Stored  on  the  computer’s  files  were 
“virtually  every  document  and  record 
generated  by  both  the  civil  and  criminal 
divisions  of  the  office  from  1983  to 
1989,”  the  lawsuit  asserted  If  made 
public,  the  documents  could  ruin  crimi- 
nal investigations  and  perhaps  jeopard- 
ize lives. 

Justice  Department  spokesman 
Michael  Robinson  told  LEN  that  DoJ 
has  retrieved  all  of  the  information  that 


was  mistakenly  sold.  The  department 
has  entered  into  a permanent  injunction 
with  Hayes  “that  will  essentially  bring 
this  matter  to  a close." 

Robinson  also  said  that  a review  of 
the  Justice  Department's  computer 
security  program  is  an  “ongoing,  ev- 
olving process  and  I’m  sure  that  this 
[incident],  among  others,  is  something 
that  [DoJ  officials]  will  look  at  in  terms 
of  some  of  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised.” 

Robinson  said  that  all  DoJ  hard- 
disk computer  drives  will  now  be  de- 
stroyed as  opposed  to  erased,  but  cau- 
tioned against  linking  the  policy  change 
with  the  Kentucky  incident. 

A source  close  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  who  requested 
anonymity,  told  LEN  that  the  incident 
“raises  the  same  kinds  of  questions”  as 
the  GAO  analyses  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's “apparent  inattention"  to  its 
computer  security  practices.  “The  issue 
is  more  a question  of  getting  the  [Jus- 
tice] Department  to  do  that  which  it  is 
already  supposed  to  do  under  existing 
law,”  the  source  said. 


Study  says  youth  and  guns 
prove  an  increasingly  lethal  mix 
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of  5.4  per  100,000.  In  contrast,  by  1989, 
when  the  under- 18  population  was  es- 
timated at  24.8  million,  there  were  2.208 
homicide  arrests  or  8.9  per  100,000. 

The  report  also  concluded  that  “more 
kids  are  using  more  guns  to  settle  ado- 
lescent disputes"  although  the  authors 
said  the  conclusion  could  not  be  di- 
rectly supported  by  evidence.  They 


noted  that  if  homicides  were  correlated 
to  the  number  of  aggressive  acts,  an 
increase  in  crimes  such  as  robberies 
would  result. 

“The  most  plausible  way  to  increase 
the  rate  of  death  per  attack  is  to  increase 
the  lethality  of  weapons.  . Given  this 
indirect  evidence,  guns  seem  to  be  the 
most  likely  suspect,"  the  report  postu- 
lated. 
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Searching  lor  the  closet  door: 


LAPD  gays'  hope:  mainstream  acceptance 


Gay  and  lesbian  police  officers  in 
Los  Angeles  hope  that  changing  atti- 
tudes in  other  big-city  police  depart- 
ments and  a lawsuit  filed  by  a gay 
former  Los  Angeles  police  sergeant, 
who  contends  he  was  threatened  and 
harassed  off  the  force  by  fellow  offi- 
cers, will  change  the  department’s  view 
of  their  sexual  orientation  and  allow 
them  to  be  accepted  into  the  law  en- 
forcement mainstream. 

In  the  1970’s,  then-Police  Chief 
Edward  M.  Davis  clashed  with  Civil 
Service  Commission  officials  over  the 
commission's  vote  to  bar  discrimina- 
tion against  homosexuals  in  police  hir- 
ing practices.  At  the  time,  Davis  had 
warned  that  admitting  gays  to  the  force 
would  "completely  destroy"  officer 
morale  and  that  citizens  would  “lose 
confidence  and  respect  for  their  law 
enforcement  agency”  if  homosexuals 
were  hired.  [See  LEN,  October/No- 
vember 1975] 

While  the  board  dismissed  Davis's 
claims  and  ordered  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  hire  homosexuals,  no  recruit- 
ing campaign  aimed  at  gays  has  ever 
been  undertaken  by  the  department. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  say  gay  and 
lesbian  officers  interviewed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  attitudes  of  their 
fellow  police  officers  have  remained 
unchanged  and  are  characterized  by 
animosity  at  best,  forcing  them  to  main- 
tain the  secrecy  that  they  have  tried  to 
leave  behind. 

“I  know  these  people  play  rough 
here,"  said  a 24-year-old  LAPD  recruit 
who  requested  anonymity.  "Something 
could  happen  to  me.  There  are  people, 


some  hard-core  people,  who  would  stop 
at  no  lengths  to  get  rid  of  me.  I mean, 
it’s  one  thing  to  handle  the  court  sys- 
tem, but  something  else  to  have  your 
own  brother  officers  against  you." 

A lesbian  officer  with  six  years  on 
the  force  said  she  also  maintains  a se- 
cret life  and  avoids  department  gather- 
ings such  as  picnics  because  she  can’t 
allow  her  lover  to  accompany  her.  "The 
walls  have  ears,”  she  said.  “Nothing 
happens  that  your  sergeant  and  your 
lieutenant  and  your  captain  don’t  know 


about.” 

Recent  developments  indicate, 
however,  that  the  walls  may  be  falling 
around  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment. A statewide  study  released  in 
June  by  the  California  Commission  on 
Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training, 
which  certifies  police  officers,  identi- 
fied the  gay  community  as  a key  pool 
for  recruiting  police  officers  if  depart- 
ment hope  to  bolster  sagging  recruit- 
ment efforts.  On  the  national  level,  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (IACP)  last  year  rescinded  its 
decades-old  policy  of  opposing  the 
hiring  of  homosexual  officers. 

“That  policy  was  one  that  no  longer 
reflected  the  views  of  our  organiza- 
tion,” said  Phil  Lynn,  manager  of  the 
IACP’s  National  Law  Enforcement 


Policy  Center. 

Other  big-city  California  depart- 
ments have  left  their  Los  Angeles  breth- 
ren in  the  dust  in  formulating  recruit- 
ment policies  geared  toward  gays.  Many 
feel  that  hiring  homosexuals  can  allevi- 
ate tensions  between  police  and  their 
gay  constiuents,  whose  relationship  has 
been  strained  in  recent  years,  particu- 
larly in  San  Francisco,  where  a demon- 
stration by  AIDS  activists  last  fall  ended 
in  violence  and  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
an  assistant  police  chief. 


At  least  20  percent  of  the  sworn 
work  force  of  the  San  Francisco  County 
Sheriffs  Department  is  gay  or  lesbian. 
A lesbian  lieutenant  supervises  a 70- 
officer  bailiff  security  office,  the  de- 
partment's budget  supervisor  is  a les- 
bian, and  several  gay  sergeants  are 
watch  commanders.  A gay  sheriffs 
aide  was  handily  voted  into  office  as 
president  of  the  local  Deputy  Sheriffs 
Association  a few  years  ago. 

In  San  Diego,  Police  Chief  Bob 
Burgreen  has  assigned  an  officer  to 
work  as  a special  liaison  with  the  gay 
community  there.  The  department  also 
spearheaded  a campaign  to  hire  more 
homosexual  officers  this  year. 

Members  of  the  Golden  State  Peace 
Officers  Association,  run  for  and  by 
gay  and  lesbian  officers,  travel  the  state 


teaching  local  departments  about  the 
value  of  recruiting  among  the  homo- 
sexual community. 

On  the  East  Coast,  the  Gay  Officers 
Action  League  (GOAL)  has  a very 
visible  presence  within  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  Recruiting 
drives  aimed  at  gays  have  become 
commonplace,  and  the  manpower- 
starved  department  is  actively  recruit- 
ing gays  and  lesbians  to  act  as  police 
auxiliaries  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  inci- 
dence of  anti-gay  violence  that  has 


increased  sharply  in  the  city  this  year. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Daryl  F. 
Gates,  not  one  to  shy  from  controver- 
sial views,  has  said  he  would  not  con- 
done harassment  among  his  troops,  but 
neither  will  he  compromise  on  the  issue 
of  a recruiting  drive  that  targets  gays 
and  lesbians.  “In  the  factors  that  go  into 
being  a police  officer,  sexual  prefer- 
ence is  irrelevant.  It  should  stay  irrele- 
vant. And  it  will  slay  irrelevant  while  I 
have  anything  to  say  about  it.  I guaran- 
tee that,"  he  said. 

Police  administrators  say  that  not 
one  man  or  woman  on  the  force  of 
approximately  8,400  officers  is  openly 
gay  But  local  gay  activists  say  that  as 
many  as  10  percent  of  the  force  is  gay  or 
lesbian.  Most  fear  ridicule  or  retaliation 
from  their  fellow  officers  and  remain  in 


the  closet,  and  most  know  too  well  the 
experience  of  Mitchell  Grobeson,  a 
former  LAPD  sergeant  who  was  open 
about  his  homosexuality.  His  candor 
cost  him  dearly,  he  says. 

In  a landmark  lawsuit  filed  in  Sep- 
tember 1988  against  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  Police  Commission  and 
Chief  Gates,  as  well  as  several  fellow 
officers  and  supervisors,  Grobeson 
contends  he  was  the  target  of  ridicule 
and  derision  by  his  fellow  officers.  He 
said  he  was  referred  to  as  a “faggot"  at 
roll  calls;  received  an  “AIDS  survival 
kit"  with  a picture  of  gay  actor  Rock 
Hudson,  who  died  of  the  disease,  that 
was  signed  “To  Mitch,  Love  Rock 
Baby,"  and  suffered  other  indignities. 
Most  seriously,  said  Grobeson,  officers 
would  not  come  to  his  aid  in  potentially 
life-threatening  situations.  Ultimately, 
Grobeson  left  the  force  after  a five- 
year  career. 

In  an  interview  at  the  time  he  filed 
the  suit,  Grobeson  said  that  Los  Ange- 
les police  officers  perceived  gays  as  the 
bottom  of  society's  heap.  “There’s  a 
police  mentality  that  there  is  a whole 
group  of  second-class  citizens  who  don’t 
have  the  rights  that  other  people  have.... 
At  the  very  bottom  of  that  list  of  sec- 
ond-class citizens  are  gays,"  he  said. 

Recently,  Grobeson  said  he  was 
optimistic  that  he  would  prevail  in  his 
legal  fight  against  the  department  and 
that  attitudes  would  change.  “It’s  going 
to  happen,"  he  said.  “It  has  to  happen, 
Otherwise,  the  number  of  lawsuits  will 
be  so  exorbitant  to  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  that  it  will  be  too  costly  for  the 
department  not  to." 


"In  the  factors  that  go  into  being  a police  officer, 
sexual  preference  is  irrelevant.  It  should  stay 
irrelevant. " — Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates 


Idaho  SP  & Aetna  team  up 
to  get  the  drop  on  DUI  stops 
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in  terms  of  dollars,  and  it’s  a terribly 
costly  problem  in  terms  of  human  suf- 
fering and  lives  lost,”  said  Caruthers, 
and  the  use  of  the  cameras  could  serve 
as  a deterrent. 

Aetna  representatives  will  return  to 
localities  to  which  cameras  have  been 
donated  after  a year  has  passed  to  report 
to  residents  on  the  effectiveness  of  of 
the  program.  In  Houston,  Caruthers  said 
the  conviction  rate  for  cases  buttressed 


with  videotape  evidence  rose  2 per- 
cent. The  number  of  case  dismissals 
was  halved  in  instances  where  vide- 
otaped evidence  was  obtained.  In  Tampa, 
Fla.,  4 percent  of  the  cases  that  were 
videotaped  went  to  trial  versus  2 1 percent 
of  those  cases  which  were  not  video- 
taped. The  conviction  rate  for  the  video- 
taped cases  stands  at  100  percent  ver- 
sus 70  percent  of  those  ca$es  not  tapjed. 

The  compjany  also  encourages  the 
donation  of  cameras  to  traffic  enforce- 


ment agencies  by  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. A few  people  have  made 
donations  of  cameras  in  memory  of 
loved  ones  killed  in  DUI-related  auto 
accidents,  said  Caruthers.  “We  hope 
that  this  program  will  be  a stimulus  for 
other  private-sector  companies  and 
individuals  to  work  with  their  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  get  them  equip>- 
ment  that  will  substantially  improve 
their  effectiveness  in  a particular  area 
of  traffic  law  enforcement,"  he  said. 


Grand  Rapids  bias  settlement 
shifts  into  reverse  in  new  suit 


Continued  from  Page  5 
making  cash  payments  to  some  plain- 
tiffs, and  awarding  “acting"  or  tempo- 
rary promotions,  50  percent  of  which 
were  given  to  minorities.  The  city  also 
agreed  to  implement  a test  that  did  not 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  women  and 
minorities,  and  the  contested  eligibility 
list  from  the  1987  test  was  voided  as 
well,  said  Walton. 

Those  who  were  giving  acting  pro- 
motions remain  in  those  slots,  but  have 


not  been  permanently  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  according  to  Walton, 
who  noted  that  once  a new  test  is  given, 
some  of  those  may  fall  back  into  the 
ranks  as  others  become  eligible  for 
promotion.  “Our  pjosition  is  that  no 
white  officer  has  been  denied  a promo- 
tion. No  promotions  of  others  have 
been  made,  at  least  permanently,"  said 
Walton.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  recent  suit, 
he  said,  contend  that  the  1987  list 
should  be  used  in  future  promotions. 


“Our  position  is  that  no  matter  how 
we  became  aware  of  allegations  of  in- 
firmities [in  the  test],  we  had  a right 
under  our  Civil  Service  Board  rules  to 
correct  those  infirmities,"  said  Walton. 

But  Visser  argued  that  the  voiding 
of  the  list  resulted  in  the  white  police 
officers  being  denied  promotions  they 
had  earned. 

“As  a result  of  that  [initial]  suit,  the 
plaintiffs  in  that  case  and  the  city  basi- 
cally agreed  not  to  give  the  jobs  to 
these  individuals  who  were  otherwise 
entitled  to  them,"  said  the  attorney. 

“Our  clients  were  at  the  very  top  of 
the  list,  and  we  feel,  but  for  the  agree- 
ment that  the  city  made,  would  have 
been  promoted.  It’s  not  just  eight  ran- 
dom officers,  but  those  people  who  had 
been  virtually  assured  of  a promotion 
and  then  suddenly  it  was  yanked  out 
from  underneath  them,"  Visser  added. 
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Other  Voices 


“ Warner: 


(A  sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers.) 

Big-city  violence:  More  officers  on  foot  may  ease  fears 

“The  old  line  about  New  York  was  that  it's  a nice  place  to  visit,  but  you  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  But 
now  it  no  longer  sounds  like  a hospitable  place  for  vacationers.  A violent  summer  in  New  York  was 
capped  by  the  subway  slaying  of  a young  visitor  from  Utah  who  was  trying  to  protect  his  mother  from 
muggers.  That  homicide,  which  was  reported  around  the  nation,  drew  attention  toa  murderous  summer 
that  lias  pushed  the  city  toward  a grim  murder  record  of  more  than  2.000  for  the  year  Many  New  Yorkers 
arc  ready  to  give  up  and  gel  out  A poll  found  six  out  of  10  New  Yorkers  would  move  if  they  could.  Small 
wonder,  when  the  average  day  secs  five  murders,  nine  rapes,  256  robberies,  332  burglaries  and  367  auto 
thefts.  Random  violence  is  not  unknown  in  Columbus  cither  Perhaps  to  pul  a crimp  in  it.  Police  Chiet 
James  G Jackson  will  name  24  more  officers  to  foot  patrols  in  order  to  increase  police  visibility  and 
effectiveness  in  high-crime  areas.  It's  probably  impossible  to  compute  scientifically  whether  there's 
less  crime  in  areas  with  foot  patrols,  but  residents  certainly  feel  better  when  officers  are  visible  in  the 
neighborhood.  Recent  acts  of  random  violence  make  it  seemas  though  crime  is  on  the  rise  in  Columbus. 
One  of  the  attractions  of  this  city  always  has  been  the  perception  that  for  a big  city,  it  is  relatively  safe 
If  that  is  changing,  police,  public  officials  and  community  leaders  will  want  to  work  together  so 
Columbus  docs  not  go  the  way  of  New  York,  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles." 

— The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
Sept.  13.  1990 

Allowing  Federal  judges  to  carry  firearms  to  work  is  a bad  idea 

« Don  7 wear  your  guns  to  town,  son;  leave  your  guns  at  home.  hoy.  Don  7 wear  your  guns  to  town. 
Someone  should  send  copies  of  that  Johnny  Cash  country  ballad  to  the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  That's 
the  group  that  approved  a proposal  that  would  allow  judges  to  curry  firearms  on  the  job,  The  idea  was 
prompted  by  several  attacks  on  Federal  judges  in  recent  years.  But  it  is  clearly  an  overreaction  — a 
notion  likely  to  cause  more  harm  than  it  prevents.  It  is  up  to  the  authorities  to  make  Federal  courthouses 
safe  through  the  use  of  detectors  and  sufficient  security  guards.  It  certainly  makes  more  sense  to 
redouble  efforts  to  keep  weapons  out  entirely  than  to  permit  judges  to  cany  them  in.  Veteran  character 
actor  Jack  Warden  gave  the  idea  of  an  armed  judge  an  uproariously  comic  spin  in  the  movie  - ...And 
Justice  For  All.'  But  that  was  only  a movie,  and  the  Warden  character  a hyperbole.  The  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference,  on  the  other  hand,  is  operating  in  the  real  world.  On  that  stage,  its  proposal  is  certainly  not 
funny  It's  not  even  defensible." 

— The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Sept.  20.  1990 

A quick-fix:  one-man  patrol  cars 

“Eventually,  expanding  the  26,000-member  New  York  City  police  force  will  help  contain  crime.  But 
recruitment  and  training  take  time.  And  even  increasing  the  si/.c  of  the  force  won't  make  a dramatic 
difference  unless  officers  arc  deployed  more  efficiently  Police  Commissioner  Lee  Brown  plans  to 
release  a stuffing  study  on  Oct  1 He’s  already  hinted  that  he  wants  to  free  some  desk-bound  officers 
by  hiring  more  civilians,  and  said  months  ago  that  he  would  consider  freeing  some  car-bound  officers, 
too.  through  the  use  of  one-officer  cars  There’s  a big  advantage  to  the  idea  of  using  solo  patrol  cars: 
It  can  be  done  right  now  Redeployment  lakes  no  training  or  recruitment,  and  the  impact  would  be 
immediate.  The  city's  strong  police  union  argues  that  one-officer  cars  are  unsafe,  noting  that  during  an 
experiment  with  solo  cars  in  the  late  1970's,  an  officer  in  one  of  those  care  was  killed  But  officers  riding 
together  arc  killed,  too  In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  that  two-officer  cars  could  be  more  dangerous 
because  officers  working  together  may  develop  a false  sense  of  security  and  lose  alertness.  A stronger 
police  presence  on  New  York  City  streets  won't  solve  the  city's  crime  problem,  but  could  deter  crime 
and  give  the  public  a greater  sense  of  security  Because  using  one-officer  cars  is  a sensible  way  to  free 
up  officers  now  for  reassignment  to  foot  patrol,  it  warrants  the  Commissioner’s  urgent  attention." 

— The  New  York  Times 
Sept.  24.  1990 


Straight  or  in  reverse, 
insuring  a better 
undercover  operation 


By  John  Warner 

Undercover  investigations  are  proper  and  le- 
gal law  enforcement  techniques  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  criminal  activities  for  intelligence  pur- 
poses, and/or  to  collect  evidence  of  criminal  law 
violations,  to  be  used  to  arrest  offenders  and  to 
support  prosecutions  in  court.  The  actors  in  this 
process  are  either  informants  working  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  a law  enforcement 
officer,  or  an  officer  who  pretends  to  be  something 
he  is  not.  Sometimes  the  informant  and  the  officer 
may  work  together  in  an  undercover  assignment. 

In  terms  of  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  trafficking  in  illicit  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs,  there  are  basically  two  types  of  undercover 
investigations  in  use  by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies: 

H In  the  traditional  or  straight  undercover  in- 
vestigation conducted  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing evidence  for  prosecution,  the  informant  or 
undercover  officer  poses  as  the  purchaser  of  contra- 
band. 

H In  the  reverse  undercover  investigation,  of- 
ten called  a “sting"  by  the  media,  the  informant  or 
officer  assumes  the  role  of  a seller  of  contraband. 

From  a strictly  legal  viewpoint,  both  tech- 
niques have  been  found  acceptable  by  the  courts, 
as  long  as  certain  conditions  have  been  met  to 
obviate  the  defense  of  entrapment.  The  accused 
must  have  a “predisposition"  to  commit  the  of- 
fense and  cannot  be  “induced”  to  do  so.  It  is 
proper,  however,  for  the  law  enforcement  agency 
to  provide  the  “opportunity"  to  commit  the  of- 
fense So  far.  the  courts  have  been  supportive  of 
the  use  of  undercover  operations,  of  either  type, 
and  the  defense  of  entrapment  has  rarely  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  proliferation  of  drug  abuse  and  trafficking 
throughout  the  nation,  and  the  resulting  pressure 
on  law  enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  has  caused  some  of  them  to  enter  a 
relatively  new  investigative  field.  Undercover 
techniques  are  used  more  frequently  by  inexperi- 
enced officers,  and  proper  controls  and  safeguards 
are  sometimes  overlooked  in  the  eagerness  to 
make  a case.  The  results  of  such  practices  present 
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a danger  to  an  agency’s  integrity  and  reputation. 
The  safety  of  officers  may  be  compromised,  and 
there  is  a likelihood  that  restrictive  court  decisions 
may  result.  As  the  saying  goes,  bad  cases  make 
bad  laws. 

Aside  from  legal  and  safety  considerations, 
there  are  ethical  concerns  as  well.  The  traditional 
undercover  role  played  by  the  informant  or  the 
officer  depicts  him  as  a purchaser  of  illegal  drugs 
from  an  identified  trafficker.  Usually  more  than  a 
single  purchase  is  made  to  indicate  that  there  is  an 
element  of  “commercial  ism”  involved,  and  video 
or  sound  recordings  demonstrated  that  the  alleged 
trafficker  was  not  “induced”  to  commit  the  of- 
fense. This  technique  clearly  shows  to  the  public 
and  to  the  court  that  the  law  enforcement  agency 
acted  properly,  within  established  law,  that  a 
“criminal"  was  apprehended,  and  that  illicit  drugs 
were  taken  out  of  circulation. 

From  the  police  viewpoint,  the  traditional 
undercover  approach  may  also  be  exploited  to 
lead  up  the  ladder  to  more  significant  sources  of 
supply,  and  the  possibility  to  initiate  a conspiracy 
investigation  that  will  immobilize  a major  crimi- 
nal organization. 

In  a reverse  undercover  operation,  the  drugs 
are  furnished  by  the  governmental  agency  (in 
most  cases  to  be  recovered  immediately  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest),  and  the  law  enforcement  agency 
acts  as  a seller  of  contraband.  Ideally,  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  should  be  an  identified  trafficker  so 
that  predisposition  can  be  established,  and  he 
should  enter  the  purchase  agreement  freely  and 
voluntarily.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  selection  of 
the  target.  To  find  the  purchaser,  one  must  almost 
invariably  rely  on  an  informant  who  may,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  officers,  select  a patsy,  an 
individual  who  is  not  a professional  drug  traf- 
ficker. This  person  may  be  dishonest,  greedy,  out 
to  make  easy  money,  and  may  be  willing  to  take  a 
gamble  for  high  stakes.  The  predisposition  re- 
quirement may  be  missing  and  the  informant  may 
have  cajoled  an  individual  who  expressed  doubts 
or  after-thoughts. 

The  DeLorean  case  may  have  been  an  example 
of  this  problem.  In  any  event,  the  jury  thought  so 
and  acquitted  him.  It  is  no  great  secret  that  there 
are  innumerable  real  criminals  plying  their  trade, 
and  that  it  is  not  morally  acceptable  for  law  en- 
forcement to  go  out  and  recruit  new  ones. 

The  reverse  undercover  approach,  however,  is 
perfectly  proper  to  combat  the  many  open-air  drug 
markets  which  have  cropped  up  in  towns  and 
cities  across  the  country.  Officers  acting  as  sellers 
provide  either  look-alike  non-narcotics,  or,  if  real 
drugs  are  sold,  an  immediate  arrest  and  seizure  of 
the  contraband  is  essential. 

The  objective  is  to  establish  user  accountabil- 
ity Fines,  community  service,  seizure  of  automo- 
biles or  other  property,  drug  abuse  treatment,  and 
supervised  probation  should  be  the  available  sanc- 
tions for  first  offenders  arrested  in  such  opera- 
tions. 

A reverse  undercover  operation  is  also  effec- 
tive in  tracing  the  location  of  a clandestine  labora- 
tory. A law  enforcement-operated  chemical  sup- 
ply house,  advertising  and  selling  precursor  chemi- 
cals essential  to  the  production  of  illicit  drugs,  will 
enable  the  authorities  to  identify  lab  operators  and 
seize  their  laboratories.  A similar  technique,  pro- 
viding money-laundering  services,  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively to  identify  major  traffickers  and  facili- 
Continued  on  Page  11 

(John  Warner  is  retired  as  Director  of  Foreign 
Operations  for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admini- 
stration. He  is  currently  Drug  Enforcement  Coor- 
dinator for  the  Virginia  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  Sendees. ) 
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Let  it  snow,  let  it  snow,  let  it  snow: 

Life  inside  the  cartels 


The  Man  Who  Made  It  Snow. 

By  Max  Mermelstein,  as  told  to 
Robin  Moore  and  Richard  Smitten. 
New  York:  Simon  & Schuster, 
1990. 

304  pp.,  $19.95 


By  Mark  P.  Siino 


This  book  provides  a gripping  ac- 
count of  one  man’s  excursion  into  the 
world  of  the  Colombian  drug  cartels. 
Max  Mermelstein  entered  the  domain 
of  the  traffickers  not  as  an  undercover 
agent,  but  as  a profiteer,  and  became 
the  most  influential  non-Colombian  in 
that  network. 

Moore,  the  author  of  “The  French 
Connection,"  and  Smitten  relate  Mer- 
melstein’s  story  of  drug  trafficking  and 
violence  as  told  to  them  while  visiting 
Mermelstein  inside  the  safe  havens,  or 
“submarines,"  of  the  U.S.  Marshal’s 
Service.  Mermelstein,  a man  with  a SB- 
million  price  on  his  head,  details  how 
his  marriage  to  a Colombian  and  his 
subsequent  acquaintances  with  cocaine 


traffickers  led  to  his  becoming  a lead- 
ing importer  of  cocaine  into  the  United 
States.  Mermelstein  fine-tuned  the 
organization  for  importing  cocaine 
while  he  exported  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  back  to  the  cartel. 

“The  Man  Who  Made  It  Snow” 
walks  us  through  the  seedy  world  of  the 
drug  lords  and  provides  insight  that  is 
seldom  possible  from  the  outside.  From 
the  violent,  terminal  penalties  for  dis- 
loyalty and  dishonesty  to  the  lavish 
lifestyles  of  the  kingpins,  Mermelstein 
provided  American  law  enforcement 
authorities  with  their  first  and  best  look 
to  date  into  the  workings  of  the  Colom- 
bian cartels. 

The  high  life  led  by  Mermelstein 
ended  on  June  5, 1985,  upon  his  arTest 
in  South  Florida  by  a task  force  made 
up  of  agents  of  the  FBI , DEA,  Customs 
Service,  and  Broward  County  Sheriff’ s 
Department.  Having  been  abandoned 
by  the  cartel,  and  faced  with  spending 
the  rest  of  his  lift  behind  bars,  Mermel- 
stein sought  to  cooperate  with  authori- 
ties against  the  traffickers.  His  earth- 


shattcnng  testimony  against  the  Ochoas, 
Pablo  Escobar,  and  many  of  their  un- 
derlings has  resulted  in  some  of  the  best 
drug  prosecutions  to  date.  In  June  1987, 
Mermelstein  was  sentenced  in  Federal 
court  to  time  served  and  lifetime  proba- 
tion due  to  his  tremendous  cooperation 
with  the  authorities.  Mermelstein,  his 
family  and  his  relatives  were  placed  in 
the  Witness  Protection  Program  and 
given  new  identities. 

Moore  and  Smitten  weave  Mermel- 
stein’s  story  into  an  informative  and 
gripping  tale  that  is  as  enjoyable  as  it  is 
educational.  While  the  story  occasion- 
ally dwells  on  attempts  to  provoke  a 
sympathetic  reaction  to  Mermelstein’s 
predicament,  its  hard  and  in-depth  look 
at  the  big  picture  of  the  Colombian 
cartels  should  provide  broad  interest 
for  all  readers  working  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Mark  P.  Siino  is  a lieutenant  and 
patrol  commander  with  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor  Township,  N.J.,  Police  Depart- 
ment. 


One-stop  shopping: 

A complete  drug  primer 


Drug  Abuse:  An  Introduction. 
By  Howard  Abadinsky. 
Chicago:  Nelson-Hall,  1989. 


By  Walter  M.  Francis 


The  current  importance  of  the  issue 
of  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States  has 
produced  a large  volume  of  writings 
about  the  various  values,  solutions  and 
ideologies  surrounding  the  social  prob- 
lem. Until  the  publication  of  Abad- 
insky’s  “Drug  Abuse,"  there  was  no 
single-volume  source  for  basic  infor- 
mation on  all  aspects  of  the  drug  issue. 
The  author  has  successfully  met  the 
task  of  presenting  a comprehensive 
text  on  the  subject. 

From  the  streets  of  American  cities 
to  the  areas  of  drug  production  around 
the  world,  including  South  America, 
the  Golden  Triangle  and  the  Golden 
Crescent,  the  author  provides  valuable 
and  in-depth  insights  into  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  the  eradication  of 
crop  production  and  interdiction  ef- 
forts by  American  authorities  to  con- 
trol drug  imports  at  the  supply  side.  He 
provides  up-to-date  knowledge  about 
the  American  Government’s  war  on 
drugs  from  a perspective  which  denies 
any  single  ideology  predominance  in 
the  objectivity  of  his  analysis. 


Abadinsky’s  greatest  strength  in 
covering  the  major  issues  of  drug  abuse 
is  his  attempt  to  provide  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  numerous  inconsisten- 
cies one  finds  when  studying  the  drug- 
abuse  problem  He  recognizes  and  allows 
for  lack  of  agreement  on  the  definition 
of  drug  abuse,  on  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion that  should  predominate  in  cur- 
rent governmental  efforts  in  the  war  on 
drugs,  on  which  substances  should  be 
prohibited  by  criminal  law  and  on  what 
punishments  should  be  attached  to 
violations  of  law 

The  most  important  aspect  of  Abad- 
insky’s analysis  consists  of  a historical 
tracing  of  American  efforts  in  the  area 
of  drug  control  for  the  past  100  years. 
This  analysis  allows  the  reader  the 
opportunity  to  gain  an  appreciation  for 
the  political  forces  which  have  been  at 
work  over  the  years  to  produce  the 
present  situation  in  the  United  States. 
This  informative  text  provides  a his- 
torical analysis  which  demonstrates 
the  conflicting  and  confusing  nature  of 
the  social  problem  of  drug  abuse  in 
America. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  book  can 
be  utilized  by  many  different  audi- 
ences who  are  affected  by  the  drug 
issue  in  our  society.  The  books  assists 
all  readers  in  understanding  the  social, 


legal  and  moral  dimensions  of  drug 
abuse.  It  is  especially  relevant  to  all 
persons  who  are  working  in  some  le- 
gal, social  or  medical  field  that  deals 
with  the  problem  on  a regular  basis. 
All  governmental  and  political  leaders 
should  view  this  text  as  required  read- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  staffs. 
Students  of  many  and  varied  disci- 
plines will  find  this  to  be  a comprehen- 
sive text  that  provides  coverage  of  all 
of  the  major  issues  that  make  up  the 
drug  problem  at  the  same  time  as  it 
stimulates  the  reader  to  analyze  criti- 
cally this  nettlesome,  multidimensional 
problem. 

Abadinsky  has  successfully  writ- 
ten a comprehensive  book  that  will 
provide  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
drug  issue  to  the  reader.  All  readers, 
irrespective  of  their  ideological  bent 
on  this  subject,  will  be  well  served  by 
this  book,  which  will  assist  them  in 
making  sense  out  of  this  intense,  value- 
packed,  complex  social  dilemma.  No 
other  author  has  been  as  successful  as 
Abadinsky  in  providing  a single-vol- 
ume sourcebook  on  this  complex  sub- 
ject. 

( Walter  M.  Francis  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  criminal  justice  at  Cen- 
tral Wyoming  College  in  Kxerton,  Wyo.) 


A Comparative  Bargain 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  offers  a 3-credit  study-abroad  program  in 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  at  the  University  of  the  West  Indies,  Cave  Hill 
Campus,  Barbados,  during  the  college's  intersession,  January  2-18,  1991. 

Extensive  on-site  visits  to  criminal  justice  institutions.  Accommodations  in  student 
housing  near  the  campus.  The  program  is  available  to  non-John  Jay  students. 
Estimated  program  cost  is  $1 ,200  (includes  accommodations  and  round-trip 
airfare).  For  more  information,  contact:  Dean  W.R.H.  Smit,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  445  West  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  237-8737. 


F.Y.I. 

(A  roundup  of  capsule  information  on  emerging  research  and  writing, 
policy  anti  practice,  arul  other  professional  developments  of  interest  to 
readers.  Those  wishing  additional  information  on  a given  subject  should 
contact  the  individual  arui/or  organization  listed  for  that  item.) 

Scholarships  in  Delinquency  Studies 

A number  of  $2,500  scholarships  arc  available  to  law  enforcement  professionals 
to  attend  the  Delinquency  Control  Institute  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  which  provides  specialized  training  for  those  working  with 
youth,  to  prevent  and  control  juvenile  crime  and  to  improve  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  The  DCI  is  an  intensive,  six-week  residential  program 
offered  twice  each  year,  in  September  and  January.  Contact:  Robert  J. 
Barry,  Director,  Delinquency  Control  Institute,  3601  South  Flower  St., 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90007.(213)  743-2497. 

Responding  to  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 

A report  by  the  American  Bar  Association’s  Center  on  Children  and  the  Law 
has  taken  an  in-depth  look  at  the  laws,  policies  and  practices  used  in 
responding  to  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  concludes,  in  the  words  of  the 
study’s  principal  investigator,  that  “some  agencies  were  not  investigating 
what  appeared  to  be  bona  fide  allegations."  The  head  researcher.  Dr.  Susan 
Wells,  noted  in  the  report  that  more  systematic  intake  procedures  might 
help  an  overburdened  system  respond  more  effectively  to  appropriate  cases, 
but  added  that  "screening  alone  is  unlikely  to  free  sufficient  resources  to 
adequately  handle  the  large  number  of  cases  now  being  reported."  Contact: 
Sally  Small  Inada.  ABA  Center  on  Children  and  the  Law,  1800  M St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  DC  20036.  (202)  331-2256. 

A Bigger  Bite  Out  of  Crime 

The  McGniff  Specialty  Products  office  of  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Council  has  added  more  thun  20  new  products  to  its  new  catalog  of  licensed 
items  aimed  at  helping  promote  the  prevention  of  crime  and  drug  abuse  in 
America.  The  products,  all  of  which  feature  McGruff  the  Crime  Dog, 
include  merchandising  bags,  drug  identification  guides,  posters,  coloring 
books,  notepads  and  envelopes,  and  special  items  geured  to  Halloween  and 
Christmas  safety.  The  new  catalog  also  includes  a number  of  items  aimed 
specifically  at  Spanish-speaking  neighborhoods.  Most  items  can  be  personalized 
with  the  name  of  a sponsoring  agency,  organization,  or  business.  Contact: 
National  Crime  Prevention  Council,  McGruff  Specialty  Products  Office,  1 
Prospect  St.,  P.O.  Box  229,  Amsterdam.  NY  12010.  (518)  842-4388. 

Forecasting  Drug  Corruption 

A member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  s Department  has  warned  that 
California  law  enforcement  must  prepare  for  the  prospect  that  drug-related 
corruption  of  the  criminal  justice  system  may  soon  take  root  and  prosper 
within  the  state,  as  drug  traffickers  alter  their  delivery  routes  in  response  to 
government  pressures.  The  author,  Lee  C.  McCown,  who  prepared  the  study 
to  fulfill  requirements  of  the  California  POST  Commission’s  Command 
College,  said  that  changes  in  drug  traffic  patterns  have  already  begun,  and 
that  by  the  year  2000,  vastly  increased  amounts  of  drug-related  bribes  will 
confront  local  law  enforcement.  McCown  developed  a strategic  plan 
designed  around  mandatory  anti-corruption  training  programs  for  all  levels 
of  law  enforcement,  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  personnel, 
and  mandatory  drug  testing.  The  monograph  also  provides  an  implementation 
plan  for  the  overall  strategy.  Contact:  POST,  Center  for  Executive  Development, 
1601  Alhambra  Blvd.,  Sacramento,  CA  95816-7083. 


Just  Published  and  Already  Acclaimed! 

"COPS:  The  Men  and  Women 
Behind  the  Badge" 

This  'real-life'  book  by  author- reporter  Stuart  Gcllman  takes  the 
reader  through  a big-city  Police  Academy  and  then  through  five 
years  of  street  patrol.  You'll  meet  the  rookies  — from  the  cops  in 
their  twenties  to  an  ex-Ncw  York  Police  Department  Lieutenant 
starting  over.  You'll  witness  everything  from  brutal  murders  to 
moments  of  bizarre  humor.  There's  the  thrill  of  the  chase  and  the 
adrenaline-popping  letdown  when  it’s  over.  You're  along  for  the 
ride  as  officers  respond  to  the  abused,  the  abusers,  the  drunks, 
the  crazies  and  the  never-ending  'perps'  and  victims.  "The 
sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  urban  policing.  A masterful  effort," 
says  Anthony  Bouza,  former  Minneapolis  Police  Chief. 
"Interesting  and  fast-moving.  This  is  a book  for  evryone  who 
wants  to  know  what  being  a cop  is  really  like,"  says  Cornelius  J. 
Behan,  Baltimore  County  (Md.)  Police  Chief.  "Accurate  and 
realistic,"  says  Edward  J.  Spurlock,  Deputy  Chief,  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  Washington  D.C.  This  book  should  be 
required  reading  for  anyone  applying  for  a law  enforcement  job! 

288  PAGES  OF  REAL  COPS;  A GREAT  GIFT! 

$12.95  postpaid  from  Horizon  Press,  7272  E. 

Broadway  Blvd.,  Suite  400,  Tucson  AZ  85710. 

(Reduced  quamtity  pricing  available  for  law  enforcement  agencies.) 
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>olice  Officers.  Oakland,  Calif.,  is 
ceking  candidates  for  appointment  as 
>olice  officers.  New  police  officers  are 
lassificd  as  trainees  and  arc  compcn- 
aled  at  $2,690  per  month  until  suc- 
essful  completion  of  the  police  acad- 
my . Salary  for  officers  then  increases 
i $3.258-$3.928  per  month,  include  9- 
crccnt  city-paid  retiren  ent  benefits. 

For  more  information,  call:  (415) 
173-3338. 

Jlatc-Certified  Police  Officers.  The 

Tity  of  Syracuse, N.  Y.,  is  seeking  His- 
lonic/Latino  New  York  Certified  Police 
Officers  who  are  presently  employed 
is  such,  for  lateral-entry  transfer 

The  salary  for  Syracuse  police  offi- 
cer ranges  from  $20,890  to  $31,787 


depending  upon  years  of  service.  The 
Syracuse  Police  Department  has  more 
than  450 sworn  personnel  and  provides 
urban  policing  for  a city  of  165,000. 

Fringe  benefits  provided  Syracuse 
police  officers  include  comprehensive 
health  care,  dental  plan,  retirement, 
workers  compensation,  life  insurance, 
and  disability  benefits.  Also,  longevity 
service  pay,  deferred  compensation 
plan,  and  flexible  benefits  program. 

Qualified  applicants  should  contact 
the  Syracuse  Police  Department’s  Per- 
sonnel Division,  5 1 1 South  State  Street, 
Syracuse.  NY  13202.(315)442-5290. 

Police  Officer.  The  Prince  George's 
County.  Md..  Police  Department  is 
conducting  continuous  recruitment  for 


police  officer  vacancies.  The  depart- 
ment seeks  applicants  demonstrating 
good  character,  sound  judgment,  open- 
mindedness,  and  interest  in  public  serv- 
ice. Applicants  must  be  United  States 
citizens  at  least  21  years  old  at  time  of 
appointment,  with  a high  school  di- 
ploma orG.E.D..  and  must  have  vision 
not  worse  than  2(V100.  correctable  to 
2(F20,  with  no  color  blindness.  Appli- 
cants must  possess  or  be  able  to  obtain 
a valid  driver’s  license,  and  must  pass  a 
written  exam  and  be  in  good  physical 
and  mental  health,  as  determined  by  a 
comprehensive  exam.  Entry  level  sal- 
ary is  $24,404. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Prince 
George’s  County  Police  Department, 
Recruiting  Section,  425  Brightseat 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-MADISON 
invites  applications  for  the  position  of 
DIRECTOR  OF  POLICE  AND  SECURITY 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Madison  attaches  great  importance  to  maintaining  an  environment  on  its  campus  in 
which  learning,  inquiry  and  discourse  can  thrive.  This  requires  the  help  of  a professional,  well-trained  police  and  security 
department  whose  members  have  a strong  commitment  to  the  challenge  of  maintain  order  in  a setting  that  places  a high 
value  on  diversity  and  maximum  freedom. 

The  University  has  approximately  43,000  students  and  1 5,000  faculty  and  staff.  The  main  campus  includes  approxi- 
mately 900  acres  and  350  buildings  with  an  insured  value  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  The  life  of  the  campus  is  integrated 
with  that  of  the  larger  community,  the  City  of  Madison  and  surrounding  areas. 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  The  Director  heads  a staff  of  37  police  officers,  52  security  officers,  and  9 support 
personnel.  The  department’s  annual  budget  is  approximately  $2.5  million.  The  Director  is  expected  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  creative  use  of  these  resources  to  meet  the  full  range  of  policing  needs,  including  the  investigation  of 
criminal  conduct,  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  reduction  of  fear,  and  the  handling  of  major  large-scale  events. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Superior  management  skills,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  ability  to  implement  changes  in 
operating  practices  and  to  achieve  affirmative  action  goals.  Familiarity  with  innovative  programs  in  policing,  especially 
those  that  stra  s the  development  of  positive  relationships  with  the  community,  and  the  ability  to  adapt  these  programs 
to  the  unique  needs  of  the  campus.  Capacity  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  many  resources  of  the  University  in  ways 
that  strengthc.i  department  operations  and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  policing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
campus.  Minimum  of  a bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  university  and  five  years  of  progressively  responsible 
experience  in  the  management  of  police  services.  An  advanced  degree  is  desirable. 

APPLICATIONS:  A screening  committee  will  be  used  toevaluate  applicants  Tocnsure  consideration,  applicants 
should,  by  October  26,  1990,  submit  a detailed  letter  setting  forth  their  qualifications,  a resume,  and  the  names  and  phone 
numbers  of  five  professional  references  to: 

Professor  Herman  Goldstein,  Chair 
Search  and  Screen  Committee  for  Director  of  Police  and  Security 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
WARF  Office  Building,  Room  1265 
610  Walnut  Street 
Madison,  W1  53705 
Telephone:  (608)  262-4022 

! The  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  is  an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 

: read  the  best  in  police  journalism 


Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  ( 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  \ 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  J 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $1 6.)  \ 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  10th  Avenue,  I 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

Name/Title I 

Agency | 

Mailing  Address I 

City/State/ZIR I 

LEN-93090  I 

I ' 


Road,  Landover,  MD.  (800)  446-8790. 

Highway  Patrol  Officers.  The  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol  conducts  testing 
on  a quarterly  basis  for  state  traffic 
officer  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States 
citizens  20-3 1 years  of  age,  with  a high 
school  diploma  or  G.E.D.,  and  possess 
a California  driver's  license  upon  ac- 
ceptance into  training  academy;  vision 
must  be  no  less  than  2040  uncorrected, 
correctable  to  2020,  with  no  color  blind- 
ness; applicants  may  not  have  previous 
felony  convictions.  Selection  process 
will  include:  written  exam,  physical 
agility  test,  interview,  medical  exam, 
and  comprehensive  background  inves- 
tigation. Salary  is  $2,410  per  month 
during  22-week  in-residence  training 
academy,  and  $2,800-53,500  per  month 
after  graduation. 

Direct  inquiries  to:  California  High- 
way Patrol  Recruitment,  Golden  Gate 
Division,  1551  Benicia  Road,  Vallejo, 
C A 9459 1.(707)  648-4195. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology  at 
East  Tennessee  State  University  is 
seeking  applications  for  a position  that 
will  begin  Aug.  15,  1991. 

Applicants  with  a Ph.D.  in  criminal 
justice  or  criminology  are  strongly 
preferred.  Well-qualified  ABD’s  will 
be  considered  if  completion  of  doctor- 
ate is  imminent.  The  individual  chosen 
must  be  qualified  to  teach  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  courses  in  research 
methods  and  statistics,  criminology  and 
general  criminal  justice.  The  position 
requires  a strong  commitment  to  re- 


search and  publication  as  well  as  excel- 
lent teaching,  student  advisement,  and 
college  service.  A potential  for  grant 
development  is  also  desirable. 

Application  review  will  begin  on 
Nov.  12. 1990  and  will  continue  until  a 
suitable  candidate  is  identified.  To 
apply,  send  letter  of  application,  vita, 
and  a list  of  at  least  three  references  to: 
Dr.  Stephen  Brown,  Chair,  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology, 
East  Tennessee  State  University,  Box 
19150A,  Johnson  City,  TN  37614.  AA/ 
EOE. 

Faculty  Position.  The  School  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity is  seeking  to  fill  a faculty  vacancy 
for  the  1991-92  academic  year.  Rank, 
tenure  status  and  salary  are  negotiable. 

A Ph.D.  degree  is  preferred.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  qualified 
ABD’s  if  completion  of  doctorate  is 
imminent.  A specialization  in  law  en- 
forcement is  required;  agency  experi- 
ence is  preferred.  Applicants  should 
present  clear  evidence  of  their  potential 
for  conducting  and  synthesizing  law 
enforcement  research.  The  successful 
candidate  will  teach  at  both  the  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  levels  and  will 
supervise  graduate  thesis  and  disserta- 
tion work. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  1 , 
1990.  Applications  must  include  vita, 
transcripts,  a statement  of  professional 
interests,  and  three  letters  of  reference. 
Forward  all  application  materials  to: 
Dr  Robert  C.  Trojanowicz,  School  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, 560  Baker  Hall,  East  Lansing, 
Ml  48824-11 18.  AA/EOE. 


POLICE  CHIEF 
CITY  OF  BOULDER,  COLO. 

$55,434  to  $71,809  (1990  salary) 

Located  30  miles  north  of  Denver  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Boulder  is  a progressive  and  cosmopolitan  community  of  85,000.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  20,000. 
Boulder's  economy  is  supported  by  major  governmental  research  institutions 
and  high-technology  industries. 

The  City  of  Boulder  seeks  an  experienced  and  innovative  Chief  of  Police 
for  a full-service  department  with  a budget  of  $9. 1 million  and  179  employees 
(120  sworn).  The  Police  Chief  reports  to  the  City  Manager  through  an 
Assistant  City  Manager.  The  current  chief  is  retiring  after  1 1 years.  The  city 
recognizes  employee  associations  which  bargain  for  salary,  benefits,  and 
conditions  of  employment.  The  department  is  currently  in  the  self-assess- 
ment phase  of  national  accreditation,  and  it  is  located  in  a new  50,000  square 
foot  Public  Safety  Center. 

The  position  requires  a bachelor’s  degree  (master’s  degree  preferred) 
with  a minimum  of  five  years  of  progressive  command  and  administrative  ex- 
perience at  the  level  of  captain  or  above.  Demonstrated  effective  communi- 
cations skills  and  budget  administration  are  also  required. 

The  City  seeks  an  individual  with  strong  leadership  and  motivational 
skills,  open  and  participatory  management  style,  and  a history  of  staff 
development,  employee  relations  skills,  and  affirmative  action  hiring.  Under- 
standing of  administrative  computer  functions  is  helpful.  Strong  public 
relations  and  community  services  orientation  are  essential  as  the  person 
selected  will  be  expected  to  participate  actively  in  local  and  regional  issues 
with  community  groups  and  other  City  departments. 

Detailed  work  histories  are  required,  including:  position  titles,  dates  of 
employment,  titles  of  immediate  supervisors,  reasons  for  leaving,  duties, 
number  of  people  supervised,  and  size  of  budgets  administered. 

Finalists  will  be  required  to  submit  to  confidential,  job-related  polygraph 
and  psychological  testing.  The  polygraph  will  address  integrity,  substance 
abuse,  and  accuracy  of  all  information  submitted  in  this  selection  process. 
The  psychological  test  will  address  psychological  health  and  management 
style.  Appointment  will  be  subject  to  a background  check  at  current  job 
location. 

Resumes  must  be  received  by  5 p.m.,  Thursday,  November  8, 1990.  Send 
to:  City  of  Boulder,  Personnel  Department,  P.O.  Box  791,  Boulder.  CO 
80306;  refer  to  Job  Number  90-248.  FAX  number  is  (303)  441-3049. 
Women,  minorities  and  handicapped  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
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Upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

1-2.  Police  Supervision.  Presented  by  Van 
Meter  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Sarasota. 
Fla.  Fee:  $155. 

5-6.  Basic  Intelligence  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

5-7.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Hanford,  Conn. 
Fee:  $495. 

5-7.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Denver.  Fee: 
$495. 

5-7.  Monadnock  Straight  Buton  Instruc- 
tor Course.  Presented  by  Joseph  J.  Truncale 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Winnetka,  III. 
Fee:  $295. 

5-8.  STARS  (Standards  Task  Award  & 
Recording  System)  Quality  Performance 
Management  System.  Presented  by  Van 
Meter  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.  Fee:  $550. 

5-9.  Policing  Executive/Private  Airports. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriffs  Office 
Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee  $400  (in-state);  $450 
(out-of-state). 

5-9.  Crime  Scene  Investigation,  Part  2. 
Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

5-9.  Telephone  Systems  I.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650 
5-9.  Selective  Drug  Traffic,  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee: 
$450. 

5-9  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Hazardous  Materials  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 


Alamo  Area  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78285.  (512)  691-5655. 
Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  5519  N.  Cumberland  Ave., 
Airport  P.O.  Box  66454,  Chicago,  IL  60666- 
0454.  (312)  763-2800. 

American  Society  for  Industrial  Security, 
1655  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr.,  Suite  1200,  Arling- 
ton. VA  22209.  (703)  522-5800. 

American  Society  of  Criminology,  1314 
Kinnear  Rd.,  Suite  212,  Columbus,  OH 
43212.  (614)  292-9207. 

Broward  Sheriffs  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  OH  44106. 
(216)  368-3308 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  St  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Peters- 
burg. FL  33733.  (813)  341-4380 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association, 
444  N Capitol  St.,  N W„  Suite  606,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20001 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  California,  School  of  Public 
Administration.  3601  South  Flower  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90007.  (312)  743-2497. 
Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute,  Building  3195,  Fort  McClellan. 
AL  36205-5114.  (205)  848-3336. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Training 


ogy  & Management  Fee;  $450 
5-9.  Investigation  & Inspection  of  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $395. 

5-9.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider’s  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $595. 

5-9.  Juvenile  Justice  Update.  Presented  by 
the  Delinquency  Control  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  Fee:  $475. 

5-15.  Basic  Crime  Prevention  for 
Practitioners.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  Studies,  To  be  held  in  Austin, 
Tex.  Fee:  $100. 

5-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee.  $575. 

5-16.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $615 

$-16.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor's 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $1,000. 
5-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management,  To  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

5- 16.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  Investi- 
gation/Traffic Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Franklin. 
Tenn.  Fee:  $575. 

6- 9.  Data  Processing  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Managers.  Presented  by  SEARCH 
Group  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

7- 8.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Adult  Female.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Alex- 


Resource  Center,  217  Perkins  Building, 
Richmond,  KY  40475-3127.  (606)  622-1497 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  San 
Marcos.  TX  78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030, 
3031. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St, 
S.E,  Gainesville,  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Homicide  Investigators 
Association,  c/o  Cindy  Lent,  FBI  Academy, 
(703)  640-1335 

International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners,  1560  Fishinger  Rd, 
Columbus,  OH  43221.  (614)  451-8837 

IPAC  Training  Inc,  1 Woodfield  Lake, 
Suite  139,  Schaumburg,  IL  60173.  (708) 
240-2200. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte  2,  Box  3645,  Bcrryville, 
VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau,  Attn.:  Sgt.  Liz  Brown,  9601  N.W 
58  th  St,  Miami,  FL  33178.  (305)  594-1001 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 
National  Crime  Seminars,  P.O.  Box39514, 
Chicago.  IL  60639-0514.  (312)  745-4392 
National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  444  N. 
Capitol  St,  N.W,  Suite  606,  Washington. 
DC  20001.  (202)624-8560. 


andna,  Va.  Fee:  $300. 

7-8.  Interviewing  Techniques.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  To  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  F^e:  $150. 

7-10.  42nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Criminology.  To  be  held  in 
Baltimore. 

7-  1 0. 13t  h Annual  Conference  of  t he  I nter- 
national  Society  of  Crime  Prevention 
Practitioners.  To  be  held  in  Greenville, 
S.C.  Fee:  $200. 

8- 9.  Use  of  Supervisory  Principles  within 
Communication  Centers.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Brain- 
tree, Mass.  Fee:  S275. 

8- 9.  Street  & Highway  Procedures  in  the 
Interdiction  of  Drugs  & Narcotics.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Worcester,  Mass  Fee:  $275 

9- 11.  Ritual  Crime:  Serial  Murder.  Pre- 
sented by  National  Crime  Seminars.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  $225. 

12.  Deliberate  & Dynamic  Building  Entry 
& Search  for  Street  Officers.  Presented  by 
Van  Meter  & Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Stuart.  Fla.  Fee:  S80. 

12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Fee:  $495. 

12-14.  Commander's  Course  on  Hostage 
Incidents.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Instil 
tute.  Fee:  $400. 

12-14.  Police  Liability  for  Policies  & 
Practices.  Presented  by  Americans  for  Ef- 
fective Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  San 
Francisco.  Fee:  $449  (register  before  Oct. 
2). 

12-15.  STARS  (Standards  Task  Award  & 
Recording  System)  Quality  Performance 
Management  System.  Presented  by  Van 
Meter  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind  Fee:  $550. 

12-16.  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Process.  Presented 


National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N.W. 
62nd  St,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-7500. 

National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  1715,  Safety  Harbor,  FL 
34695.  (813)  726-2004 

National  Victim  Center.  307  W 7th  St, 
Suite  1001,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102.  (817) 
877-3355. 

New  England  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  P.O.  Box  57350,  Babson  Park,  MA 
02157-0350.  (617)  239-7033. 

Operational  Support  Services  Inc.,  c/o  Dr. 
David  L.  Salmon,  3310  Candleoak,  Spring, 
TX  77388.  (713)  288-9190. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600. 

SEARCH  Group  Inc,  7311  Greenhavcn 
Dr,  Suite  145,  Sacramento,  CA  9583 1 . (916) 
392-2550. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707. 
(214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St,  P.O  Box 
1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204  1-800-323-4011. 

Joseph  J.  Truncale  & Associates,  P.O. 
Box  261,  Glenview,  IL  60025.  (708)  729- 
7671. 

University  of  Delaware,  Law  Enforcement 
Seminars,  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave, 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  (302)  573-4440 
Van  Meter  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  21313, 
Columbus.  OH  43221  1-800-331-8025.  (In 
Ohio:  (614)  451-7780.) 


by  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Leader- 
ship Institute.  To  be  held  in  Clearwater,  Fla 
Fee:  $375. 

12-16.  Advanced  Management  College  for 
Law  Enforcement  Executives.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee  $525 
(SLEI  member);  $750  (non-member). 

12- 16.  Special  Operations  Reaction  Team. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee  $500. 
12-16.  Interviews  & Interrogations  for 
Drug  Officers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Flo  Fee:  $395 

12-16.  Police  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Clarkesville,  Tenn.  F ee: 
$395. 

12-16.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surfaces  Skeletons  & Burled  Bodies.  Pro 
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tate  the  seizure  of  their  assets. 

The  danger  to  law  enforcement 
personnel  engaged  in  reverse  under- 
cover operations  may  be  the  result  of 
two  or  more  agencies  working  at  cross- 
purposes, with  one  department  con- 
ducting a reverse  (selling)  and  another 
using  the  traditional  approach  (buy- 
ing). The  following  scenario  illustrates 
what  can  happen  and,  unfortunately, 
has  happened  more  often  than  is  com- 
monly recognized. 

An  informant  reports  to  his  case 
officer  that  he  heard  of  a trafficker  who 
wants  to  get  rid  of  1 0 kilos  of  cocaine  at 
a reasonable  price.  The  agency,  not 
having  previous  knowledge  of  the  traf- 
ficker, decides  to  use  a traditional  under- 
cover approach.  The  informant  is  to 
introduce  an  officer  who  will  have  a 
“flash  roll"  to  make  the  purchase.  Upon 
delivery  of  the  contraband,  the  cover- 
ing officers  will  make  the  arrest  and 
seizure.  The  investigators  are  not  anx- 
ious to  share  their  case  with  other  agen- 
cies, and  consequently  no  inquiries  are 
made  of  other  departments  operating  in 
the  same  jurisdiction.  The  necessary 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  pur- 
chase, and  one  evening,  at  some  iso- 
lated spot,  the  deal  is  consummated. 
The  trafficker  to  be  arrested  upon  deliv- 
ery turns  out  to  be  a Federal  agent, 
whose  colleagues  jump  out  of  the  bushes 
to  arrest  the  undercover  officer/pur- 
chaser. That  such  a situation  could  lead 
to  a tragic  shootout  between  two  law 
enforcement  agencies  is  a distinct  and 
frightening  possibility. 

Is  it  advisable,  therefore,  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  reverse  undercover  op- 
erations? Absolutely  not.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  restrict  their  use  and 
to  establish  agency  procedures  and 
controls.  Most  Federal  agencies,  such 
as  the  FBI  and  the  DEA,  have  strict 
regulations  and  have  established  an 
undercover  committee  which,  after  a 
thorough  review  of  all  known  factors, 
authorizes  the  initiation  of  such  inves- 
tigations. All  agencies  responsible  for 
drug  enforcement  should  establish  clear 
guidelines  and  management  controls. 
The  approval  process  should  consider 
the  following  factors: 

1 Submission  of  an  operational  plan 
by  the  requesting  officers  should  be 
required. 

1 All  efforts  should  be  made  to  iden- 
tify the  target  of  the  reverse  undercover 
operation. 

1 The  reliability  of  the  informant 


sented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla  Fe*:  $395. 

12-16.  Criminal  Put  nil  Drug  Enforcement 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $395. 

12-16.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$575. 

12-16.  Video  I.  Presented  by  the  National 
Intelligence  Academy.  Fee:  $650, 

12-16.  Fifteen  Fatal  Errors  Police  Chiefs 
Make  & How  You  Can  Avoid  Them.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Leadership  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Safety 
Harbor.  Fla  Fee:  $385 

12-16.  Basic  Fingerprinting.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Cose  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  Fee  $250. 


should  be  considered. 

1 The  reasonableness  and  probable 
veracity  of  the  information  should  be 
considered. 

1 No  contact  should  be  permitted 
between  the  informant  and  ihe  target 
outside  of  the  presence  of  the  case  offi- 
cer or  undercover  officer. 

T A decision  should  be  made 
whether  to  use  genuine  drugs  or  look- 
alikes. 

1 The  agency  must  decide  whether 
drugs  should  be  allowed  to  leave  (he 
possession  of  the  officers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  accomplices  or  the 
location  of  the  "stash.” 

1 Security  arrangements  for  infor- 
mant, officers  and  contraband  should 
be  determined. 

1 Notification  of  and  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
operating  in  the  jurisdiction  should  be 
required. 

Depending  on  local  conditions,  other 
factors  may  be  considered.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  drug  abusers  be 
allowed  to  use  the  drugs  furnished  by 
the  law  enforcement  agency,  and  no 
drugs  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
scene  of  the  sales  transaction  unless 
adequate  surveillance  has  been  pro- 
vided to  assure  their  recovery. 

These  guidelines  are  important,  but 
they  should  be  applied  with  allowance 
for  a certain  amount  of  flexibility.  Lack 
of  control  is  inexcusable,  but  over- 
control may  be  damaging  as  well.  Great 
heed  should  be  given  to  the  views  of 
officers  closest  to  the  investigation,  for 
they  are  usually  in  a better  position  to 
know  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  there  has 
been  a tremendous  proliferation  of 
agencies  claiming  a slice  of  the  drug- 
enforcement  pie.  On  the  Federal  level, 
there  are  more  than  30  agencies  so 
involved.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  an 
impact  upon  the  drug  traffic  is  to  be 
made,  parochialism  and  turf  battles  have 
to  be  put  aside,  and  multi-jurisdictional 
efforts  have  to  be  undertaken.  Equally 
important  is  the  protection  of  the  valu- 
able undercover  investigative  tool  from 
adverse  court  decisions  and  public  dis- 
approval . This  has  to  be  accomplished 
by  strict  adherence  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment code  of  ethics,  and  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  internal  departmental  controls. 
Lastly,  but  of  greatest  importance,  in- 
terdepartmental exchanges  of  informa- 
tion will  serve  to  protect  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  out  on  the  front  lines,  the 
undercover  officers. 
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